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THE LUTHERAN 


IN ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE 


Executive Committee of Lutheran World Convention in 
Session in Germany 


By THE REV. DR. RALPH H. LONG* 


In THE beautiful Castle of Waldenburg, 
situated among the hills of Saxony, some 
forty or fifty miles south of Leipzig, the 
Executive Committee of the Lutheran 
World Convention held its annual meet- 
ing, May 20-25, 1939. Those present were 
Landesbischof Marahrens, Landesbischof 
Meiser, Professor Sommerlath, Professor 
Ihmels, and Dr. Lilje of Germany; Bishop 
Rodhe of Sweden; Professor Jorgensen of 
Denmark; Professor Moe of Norway; 
Bishop von Bonsdorf from Finland; Dr. 
F. H. Knubel, Dr. L. W. Boe, and the 
writer, from America. Prof. Lars Wollmer 
of Lund, Sweden, was also present for a 
part of the time in the interest of the work 
in the Ukraine. 

The members of the committee met at 
the Christian Hospice in Leipzig and pro- 
ceeded by bus to Castle Waldenburg. Here 
the committee was welcomed in a most 
gracious manner by the Prince von Schon- 
burg-Waldenburg, and his gracious wife. 
The House Schonburg is an old family 
dating back to the Middle Ages. The 
cause of the Reformation was espoused 
by the ruling princes at a very early date, 
since which there has been a very devout 
and lively interest in the Lutheran Church. 

The first session was held Saturday eve- 
ning, May 20. President Landesbischof 
Marahrens opened the meeting with an 
appropriate devotional service and then 
expressed the appreciation of the com- 
mittee for the privilege of meeting in the 
quiet and beautiful surroundings of the 
Waldenburg Castle. His Highness, the 
Prince, responded in a most delightful 
manner and made every member of the 
committee feel that he was in the home 
of a friend. On Sunday morning a divine 
service was held in the Castle Church 
which was attended by a large congrega- 
tion, and at which time Professor Som- 
merlath delivered the sermon. In the 
afternoon a visit was made to Wechsel- 
burg to see a Pre-Reformation Church. 
The interpretation of its architecture and 
appointments was splendidly given by Dr. 
Demler of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, 
Berlin, who also gave an illustrated lec- 
ture in the Castle in the evening, showing 
the development of various types of church 
architecture in the Middle Ages. The 
Prince had also arranged for a special can- 
tata under the direction of Professor Vol- 
lerthun, the composer, and a concert of 
religious music. ‘ 


Lutheranism’s Loyalties 

Beginning with Monday morning the 
committee gave itself assiduously to four 
days of intensive consideration of the work 
before it. Three sessions per day were held, 
extending until ten o’clock each night. 
General Secretary Lilje made a compre- 
hensive report of the situation of the Lu- 
theran Church throughout the world dur- 
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ing the past year. He called attention to 
the political tension which existed and 
showed what effect it had on the churches. 
The Catholic Church, through the death 
of its pope and election and crowning of 
a new pope, had an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate its solidarity before the world. 
The Protestant Church, through the ef- 
forts of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
made strenuous efforts in behalf of world 
peace. In the midst of these circumstances, 
the Lutheran Church, Dr. Lilje reported, 
went on its way in peace and serenity. 
This was no doubt due to the fact that the 
Lutheran Church is still holding fast to 
its primary task and is, therefore, less 
disturbed by its environment than other 
churches. He stated that the new  Ger- 
many with its additional territory was now 
about evenly divided between Protestants 
and Catholics. Throughout the world, the 
Lutheran ‘churches /are manifesting an ever- 
increasing inner and spiritual development. 


Philadelphia, 1940 


Much time was devoted to the considera- 
tion of the 1940 convention which is to be 
held in Philadelphia. There was some 
doubt in the minds of some of the mem- 
bers of the committee, whether, because 
of the economic conditions prevailing in 
the world, it would not be better to hold 
the convention in Europe. However, after 
a thorough consideration of all the objec- 
tions it was unanimously agreed to hold 
the convention in Philadelphia, May 24- 
June 2. Special attention was also given 
to the program as it has been outlined, 
including a number of parallel conferences 
that are to be held, such as a Youth Con- 
gress, conferences of Inner Missions, For- 
eign Missions, a Women’s Congress, a Men’s 
Conference, etc. The program as outlined 
was given final ratification and will there- 
fore be carried through. The next on- 
sideration was given to the work of the 
three commissions. which are making a 
study of the subjects, “The Church, the 
Word, and the Sacraments,” “The Church 
and Other Churches,” and “The Church 
in the World.” All the commissions have 
begun their work and were instructed to 
complete their studies and have their 
manuscripts ready for printing on January 
1, 1940. It is proposed to print these studies 
in two languages, English and German, 
and have them ready for distribution some 
time before the meeting of the conven- 
tion, so that all delegates will be able to 
study them beforehand. A very lively in- 
terest in the meeting in 1940 was mani- 
fested by all the members of the com- 
mittee, and the prospects of representa- 
tives from all the countries in Europe being 
in attendance are very good. 

The committee on a new constitution for 
the Lutheran World Convention also made 
its final report. The proposed new con- 
stitution embodies the essential features 
of the resolutions that have been adopted 
ky previous conventions. The name and 
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basis remain the same as that adopted by 
the first convention in Eisenach. The Lu- 
theran World Convention is a free asso- 
ciation of Lutheran churches of the world 
who acknowledge the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments as the only source 
and the infallible norm of all church doc- 
trine and practice, and who see in the 
confessions of the Lutheran Church, espe- 
cially the Unaltered Augsburg Confession 
and Luther’s Small Catechism, a pure ex- 
position of the Word of God. The consti- 
tution then takes up the question of pur- 
pose, membership, operating instruments, 
and finances. 


Relief Needs Continuance 


The question of World Service Relief 
Program was also given considerable at- 
tention. The reports that were given show 
that it is necessary to continue the sup- 
port of our distressed and persecuted 
brethren in Russia, that the work among 
the Ukrainians must be continued with a 
more encouraging support. In the case of 
the minority churches several instances 
were pointed out where it is urgently 
necessary to come to their assistance. A 
special session was given over to the dis- 
cussion of the Gossner Church in India. 
The Kuratorium of the Home Society in 
Berlin had been invited to attend the 
meeting and came in full number. The 
American representatives strongly urged 
that a more permanent and satisfactory 
method of supporting the Gossner Church 
must be found than that in force now. 
The whole matter was given careful dis- 
cussion and it was decided to defer final 
decision until the convention meets in 
Philadelphia in 1940. Until that time the 
American representatives promised to stand 
by the Gossner Church with their support. 

A letter from the secretary of the Worid 
Council of Churches stated that in re- 
sponse to the invitations that had been 
extended to participate in the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, seven Lutheran churches 
had signified their tentative approval. The 
letter also inquires as to the feasibility 
of giving representation to world alliances 
of churches, such as the Lutheran World 
Convention, and the practical procedure 
in affording representation to small 
churches and the mission churches. It 
was decided to refer all questions to the 
convention in Philadelphia. 

On invitation of the Lutheran Couneil 
of Germany, a number of the members 
of the Executive Committee attended a 
dinner in Berlin Friday evening, May 26, 
to meet with representatives of the Ger- 
man Foreign Office, the Cultus and Church 
Ministeriums. From every point of view 
the occasion afforded an opportunity for 
the interchange of opinions and must be 
regarded as very satisfactory in its results. 
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THE KING OF CANADA 


AN AMERICAN LOOKS AT THE DOMINION 
By THE LaDy OF THE PARSONAGE 


Four YEARS ago I could have named the nine provinces 
of Canada, a few of the cities, and one of the rivers. That 
was all. I did not know that its area is larger than that of 
the United States, that about three eighths of the population 
speak French, that there are many settlements of Scan- 
dinavians and East Europeans, and other spots as English 
as Bath. And if there was a “King of Canada,” I had not 
heard. 

Then very suddenly this spring we were reading such 
official announcements as this: “From the moment His 
Majesty sets foot on Canadian soil, the position of His 
Majesty, as King of Canada, acting with respect to Canadian 
affairs upon the advice of his responsible Canadian min- 
isters, will be made wholly apparent.” The King of Canada! 
I have seen him now, against a background as spacious and 
dramatic as the Empire he claims, but I cannot think of him 
apart from the Canada I have come to know. 

Moving to another country one immediately seizes upon 
whatever there is that is familiar and then proceeds to make 
familiar as quickly as possible that which is strange, in 
order to feel “at home.” In British Columbia we found 
at once a great deal that was American. Soon we were 
aware also of much that was distinctly British. After a time 
I concluded that Canada was a mixture of the United 
States and England. Where was Canada? Was there a 
Canadian spirit, a form of life that was purely Canadian? 
Many of the country’s own speakers and writers ask the 
same questions. As one of them said: “Canada, for some 
reason, has been very slow to mature.” 


The Impact of American Life 

Perhaps this condition cannot be explained entirely, but 
a few of the contributing causes can be pointed out. Never 
in the history of the world has there been one small nation, 
the population of Canada is approximately 11,000,000, bor- 
dering for the remarkable distance of 3,000 miles a people 
twelve times as numerous, and speaking the same language. 
Given that instrument in common, the above figures alone 
would practically account for the impact of American life 
upon Canadian. 

American periodicals, with vastly greater resources, enter 
Canada duty free. Most of the movies come from the States. 
No tariff nor other barrier can keep out the radio pro- 
grams. What chance has English-speaking Canada to acquire 
a culture of its own? The Province of Quebec is another 
matter; there, I am told, one finds a truly Canadian culture. 

To these add climatic and geographic influences that are 
comparable in the two countries and a similar history of 
pioneering, and we are surprised that Canada is not com- 
pletely American in all its ways and sympathies. It might 
be, except for one thing, the tie with the “Old Country,” 
Great Britain. 

That tie is more difficult to analyze than the influence 
of the United States. It has never been broken by war, as 
in the case of the American colonies. It has been main- 
tained throughout the slowly evolving political life of Canada 
and the rather uncertain relationship to the Mother Coun- 
try, perhaps by one interesting British trait as much as by 
anything else. An Englishman away from home is an Eng- 
lishman still. 

A number of years ago I met a young German bride on 
her honeymoon to Niagara Falls. She had landed in New 
York three days before to meet her fiance, with her wed- 
ding dress in her trunk. When I saw her, although she 


could not yet speak a word of English, she had, she ex- 
plained with gestures, remade the dress because it was “zu 
Deutsch.” To this eagerness of the immigrant to be Amer- 
ican the country owes a great deal. In Canada we daily 
observe the same effort being made by Europeans. Not so 
with the English; as one of them said to me recently, “I am 
English till I die. The Union Jack is my flag.” Many a Finn 
or German will change more in five years than an English- 
man in forty-five. One cannot over-estimate the importance 
of this trait as a factor in holding the Empire together. 


Closer Ties with Britain 

Canada’s status in the Empire is not a very live issue in 
times of peace. With war threatening in Europe it becomes 
a question of political significance, and of personal concern. 
Canada knows that in the event of war she cannot defend 
herself unaided but will have to rely on either Great Britain 
or the United States. We were interested to note that an 
influential Toronto weekly began a few months ago to take 
a definitely British stand. Now the visit of their Majesties 
leaves little doubt as to Canada’s position. It is in the 
Empire. 

Within the past weeks there have been many optimistic 
editorials predicting a greater unity in Canada, the dis- 
appearance of sectionalism and political strife as a result 
of the King’s tour. We wish it could be so. For Canada 
does have very difficult and perplexing problems. In bursts 
of sentiment and enthusiastic loyalty His Majesty has many 
times been spoken of as the King of Canada. But he is still 
the King of Great Britain (and Ireland, the Dominions 
Overseas, and Emperor of India). When all the bunting 
has been taken down and the Queen’s smile is a memory, 
we fear the everyday problems will still be here, and men 
on the street corners will again be asking each other, “If 
England goes to war —?” 

King George must know all this. It is plain from his bear- 
ing that he asks no homage, wields no despotic power. In his 
face there is a great deal of strength and force. When I 
saw him I did not doubt that he would say, with his father, 
“The secret of life is not to do what one likes, but to try 
to like what one has to do.” I have seen no man who better 
fits my conception of a true king. 

I saw him look across the heads of the crowd to the ship 
that was to bear him away and to the destroyers lying 
beyond the breakwater. And because I was thinking of 
Canada, and the Empire, I wondered what must be in the 
mind of the sailor King. Those four destroyers constitute 
two thirds of the Canadian navy, a small outpost of Empire 
defense. The wind blew strong from the Pacific, rolling gray 
clouds from the tops of blue mountains. Gray destroyers 
and gray seaplanes escorted the royal ship out of sight. 
There are other outposts of Empire, all around the world. 
“Far called our navies melt away.” 


“On Every Headland . . . Fires” 

Kipling was much in our minds during those days of the 
royal visit and particularly on the night the King arrived. 
It was almost as if we could hear above all the shouting, a 
mighty chorus singing the “Recessional,” or as if it were 
being enacted before our very eyes. We stood at the top 
of the cliffs overlooking the Straits, those cliffs that are like 
pictures of the Cornish coast. In the southeastern sky was 
the moon. Across the water towered the Olympics, the 
mountains that Kipling likened to the Himalayas; anid 
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where their heights melted away toward Cape Flattery a 
dark bank of clouds was rising. Behind us was the bright 
glow of the late northern twilight. On every headland fires 
were blazing, and as the royal ship passed, skyrockets began 
shooting up from all along the shore. We hurried away to 
the harbor, and from the steps of the Parliament Buildings 
saw Their Majesties walk down the gangway amid the 
“tumult and shouting.” 

Then it began to rain. Next morning’s paper called it an 
English rain. At any rate it was the sort that no one minds. 
We lost ourselves in the crowd and strained to catch glimpses 
of the royal procession. I do not know what it was, the 
music the band was playing, or the old man slightly in- 
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toxicated and doing an elaborate hornpipe just behind me 
at the foot of Queen Victoria’s statue, or the rain, or the 
wet bayonets moving along the street, or the English voices 
all around me—but suddenly it was London, and those were 
soldiers going to South Africa, or sailors who would fight 
the battle of Jutland. It was Britain, Britain of the “far- 
flung battle line,’ Britain who conquers a fourth of the 
world, and wants freedom for all, who sings, “Thine ancient 
sacrifices are ‘an humble and a contrite heart,’ ” and the next 
minute sings, “God Who made thee mighty, make thee 
mightier yet.” It was all mankind, confused and rushing, 
self-seeking with one hand and with the other reaching 
toward some noble ideal. God save us all. 


Letting God Donn— 


A Sermon That Deals with Racial and International Conflicts 
By H. T. WEISKOTTEN, Brooklyn, New York 


Prruaps it may seem to some of you that this subject has 
the tang of slang in it. If so, I invoke no less a precedent 
than Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. A few years ago he 
preached a sermon on the subject, “When God Lets Us 
Down.” It was a sermon such as we needed in those days 
to revive our faith and bolster us up against the fear that 
this world was, after all, a tragic mistake. There were hosts 
of people then who were very much afraid that God had 
blundered terribly, and that this life was only “a side show 
on some ridiculous star,” the sport of chance. We needed 
such a sermon at that time. 

Since then, the center of emphasis has shifted. We have 
come to realize, at least to some degree, that a great many 
of the ills that we have suffered during this last decade can 
be directly traced to our own folly. We have ignored the 
fundamental ethical principles of human relationships. So 
the fact that confronts us now is not that God has let us 
down, but quite the reverse—we have let God down. God 
prepared certain plans and specifications for a world of peace 
and goodwill, but the building has turned out to be a 
hideous caricature because we, the individual workmen, 
have each insisted on writing in our own specifications. Did 
you ever hear of any building being satisfactorily con- 
structed when the workmen disregarded the plans and 
specifications of the architect and each wrote in his own 
specifications for the particular part of the work which he 
did? We have let God down badly. 


A Proper Challenge 


Here is an outstanding fact in Christian history. Jesus 
clearly indicated that God had planned such a world of 
peace and goodwill according to specifications which Jesus 
Himself set forth. Now a Christian is one who has under- 
taken to live according to these specifications. At any time, 
anyone may challenge a Christian with this question: “Is 
that the way a Christian is supposed to act?” 

For a few moments, let us imagine ourselves looking in 
at a few such demonstrations of the Christian way of living. 

When the Italians under Pope Paul IV first compelled the 
Jews to live in a ghetto, can you imagine Jesus sitting in 
at that conference and giving His approval? It was He Who 
said, “Other sheep I have which are not of this fold, them 
also I must bring; and there shall be one fold and one shep- 
herd.” If, in the light of what Jesus said and in the pres- 
ence of God Almighty, we challenge Paul IV, “Is that the 
way a Christian is supposed to act?” he would have to con- 
fess in all humility that it is not. Badly did Paul IV let 
God down when he gave such a false demonstration of 
Christian brotherhood. 


When the Catholics and Protestants waged their religious 
wars in Europe, can you imagine Jesus sitting in with the 
strategists, planning to annihilate their fellow-Christians? 
Was it not He Who said, “By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one toward another?” 
If, in the light of that statement of Jesus and in the pres- 
ence of God Almighty, we challenge them: “Is that the way 
Christians are supposed to act towards each other?” they 
would have to hang their heads in shame and confess it is 
not. Badly did those Christians let God down, when before 
the rest of the world they gave such a demonstration of 
unchristian Christianity. 

Or, to come back to our own country and our own Church 
—Peter Muhlenberg has always been famous because of a 
sermon he preached in a church in Virginia. At the con- 
clusion he declared, “There is a time to pray and there is a 
time to fight,” and throwing back his clerical robe he stood 
before his congregation in the uniform of a major in the 
Continental Army and rallied his men to his regiment. Can 
you imagine Jesus Christ doing a thing like that? It was 
He Who had said to another Peter, “Put up thy sword, for 
all they that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 
If, in the light of those words of Jesus and in the presence 
of his Saviour, we challenged Peter Muhlenberg with the 
question, “Is that the way a Christian is supposed to act?” 
he would have to confess in all humility that it was not. 
Badly did Peter Muhlenberg let God down when he gave 
such a false demonstration of the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

When the nations of the world gathered around the treaty 
table at Versailles, can you imagine Jesus sitting in at that 
conference table and giving His consent to such a spiteful 
treaty? If the Christians sitting around that table were 
challenged in the presence of God Almighty with the ques- 
tion, “Is that the way Christians are supposed to act towards 
one another?” they would have to confess with shame that 
it is not. Badly did they let God down, when before the 
non-Christian world they gave such a demonstration of un- 
christian vengeance. What a miserable distortion of Chris- 
tianity it was. 


The Master’s Own Plans 


But our problem is to deal with the present. Instead of 
copying the unchristian Christianity of past generations, we 
had better go back to the fountain-head of Christianity and 
model our actions for the future according to the plans and 
specifications of Jesus Christ Himself. For instance, instead 
of getting all worked up to a war fever to preserve the 
status quo, we had better go back a ways and undo some of 
the vengeful provisions of that Versailles Treaty, even 
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though it does cost us something. If we do not, it will cost 
us a whole lot more. Instead of getting all worked up to a 
fever pitch of racial hatred over the Jewish problem, we 
had better go back a ways and undo some of the injustices 
perpetrated by Christians against the Jewish race in the 
past which have been responsible for that aggressive de- 
fense mechanism which seems to bother us so much. Instead 
of getting all worked up to a fever pitch of racial hatred 
against the negro for his faults, we had better go back a 
ways and undo some of the injustices which the slave traders 
perpetrated against the negro—those slave traders who 
thought themselves such model Christians but who so sadly 


‘misunderstood Jesus on the subject of the fatherhood of God 


and the brotherhood of man. 

Badly did everyone of them let God down, and the Bible 
is not very far wrong when it tells us that the iniquities of 
the fathers shall be visited upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation. We might even say unto the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth generations. For we are reaping the 
harvest of some of the bad Christianity that has gone before 
us. Truly, what man soweth that shall he also reap. 


In Danger of Condemnation 


That brings us up sharply to the conclusion that if we 
do not make strenuous efforts to break this endless chain 
of unchristian attitudes which have marked the history of 
the past and substitute for them some genuine Christianity, 
if we do not stop confessing one thing and living another, 
we shall deserve the very same condemnation for our 
hypocrisy which Jesus visited upon the scribes and Pharisees. 

Do you remember what He said: “Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites, for you are like white marble 
sepulchres”? You appear beautiful on the outside. You pro- 
fess to love God, but within are full of all uncleanness, 
bitter hatred, and viciousness. Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites, you lay wreaths on the tombs of the 
innocent dead and build beautiful monuments to the martyrs 
of the past and say, “If we had lived in the days of our 
fathers we would not have been guilty of such wrongs,” but 
be witnesses to yourselves that you are the children of 
your fathers and will do the very same things. Exactly! 
Unless we change our attitudes, we will be doing the very 
same things that previous generations did and deserve the 
condemnation of God as surely as any of those in the past 
who so misrepresented the spirit of Jesus Christ before 
the world. 

Consider for a moment the hypocrisy of our position. Let’s 
take just one illustration. Any appeal against war is very 
likely to be met with this counter-response: “No, we do 
not believe in war either, but—” and then will follow various 
reasons why, after all, war is necessary, reasons why there 
is no alternative, reasons why we shall have to participate 
in it. Yes, I know those “buts,” and I am perfectly willing 
to concede that there are some difficult posers among them. 
However, I also know one “but,” which I have not. heard 
anyone mention, and it is this: “We do not want war, but 
do we want God?” Underline that, my friend, for there 
lies the essence of the problem that is before us. With this 
world becoming smaller and the nations of the earth grow- 
ing closer because of the improved means of communica- 
tion and transportation, we have just about arrived at the 
point where we can no longer have both war and God. 
You cannot have war and love your enemies, can you? For 
war propaganda is deliberately designed to inflame hatred 
to its highest pitch. You cannot have war and do to others 
as you would have them do to you, can you? For certainly 
you do not want that soldier on the other side to disembowel 
you, and yet that is what you will have to do to him before 
he gets at you. So, said Jesus, “No man can serve two mas- 
ters, for either he will love the one and hate the other, or 


_ else he will hold to the one and despise the other.” You can- 
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not serve God and the devil. If we support another war, we 
shall come very near having to give up God. 

Many of you will remember the revulsion of feeling soon 
after the last war, when the world began to realize that 
Christians on both sides of the fight had been praying to 
the same God of love to help them murder their fellow- 
Christians. That hypocrisy was one of the chief contributing 
factors in the decline of the Christian Church in those post- 
war years. It just didn’t make sense. It still doesn’t make 
sense. It never will make sense. And I ask you now, before 
we become blinded by hatred, can we ever again yield our- 
selves to that hypocrisy of praying to the same God of love 
to help us murder our fellow-Christians? I, for one, shall 
refuse, for I could not possibly reconcile it with my concep- 
tion of God as Jesus Christ has pictured Him. 


“No Man Can Serve Two Masters” 

And that holds true also for all our other unchristian 
acts. We cannot have racial hatreds and keep God. We 
cannot have rotten politics and keep God. We cannot have 
crooked business dealings and keep God. For no man can 
serve God and the devil. 

Often we complain of the injustices of this world. Why 
did God make the world the way it is? God has not been 
fair to us. God ought to have done things differently. God 
has let us down. Before you ever get into that frame of 
mind, face this question honestly: If we continue to let God 
down by giving such unchristian demonstrations of Chris- 
tianity in the future as we have in the past, can we expect 
God to perform a miracle and wipe evil off the face of the 
earth by the wave of a magic wand? Ah, no. This world 
doesn’t function that way. This world isn’t a world of 
magic. Science has shown us that this is a world of law and 
order. What a man soweth, that shall he also reap. Never 
can we serve God and the devil and expect to reap a har- 
vest only from God. Mark it clearly. The devil will insist 
on yielding us his harvest also. 


FACING A POSSIBILITY 
Federal Council’s Bulletin Discusses “If War 
Should Come” 

In tHE Federal Council Bulletin for June the leading 
editorial is headed, “The Church—if War Should Come.” 
A communication framed last January by the Provisional 
Committee of the World Council of Churches is given prom- 
inence. The major principle is stated: “if war breaks out 
‘then pre-eminently the church must manifestly be the 
church, still united as the body of Christ, consciously offer- 
ing the same prayers that His Name may be hallowed, His 
Kingdom come, and His will be done in both or all warring 
sections.” Also “Christians should refuse to accept a break 
in fellowship and should use every material and spiritual 
means to cherish their sense of brotherhood in Christ.” 

Of the greatest difficulty, says the editorial, is this main- 
tenance of brotherly relations. One reads: 


“The next function of the church in wartime is even more 
difficult—the keeping of brotherly relations between the churches 
on both (or on all) sides. The whole ‘system of psychological 
mobilization will be so terrific’ that it will inevitably strain even 
the personal relations which have been built up through the 
years in the ecumenical movement as Christian leaders of all 
lands have participated in it. But these same leaders are now 
urged to take thought as to ways in which they can keep the lines 
of communication open through neutrals, and they are reminded 
that it might be possible in advance to ‘come to a clear under- 
standing with the governments as to the position of their churches 
in time of war, and more specifically as to their right as parts 
of the Church Universal to maintain relations with churches 
in all other countries.’ They must likewise prepare in advance 
for the task of spiritual and intellectual ministry to the prisoners 
of war and to refugees.” 
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UNITED SYNOD OF NEW YORK 
By the Rev. W. C. J. Weidt 


THE capital city of the Empire State, Albany, known to 
a past generation as Fort Orange, “hub” of Lutheranism in 
the state, entertained the tenth anniversary convention of 
the synod June 5-8, in St. John’s Church, Theodore O. 
Posselt, D.D., pastor. The synod was formed in 1929 in a 
merger meeting held in this same church, under the same 
pastor, by the union of three formerly overlapping synods 
on this territory, New York, northern New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, and Massachusetts. Five years ago, when the term 
of its first president, Samuel Trexler, D.D., expired, it met 
in this same church, and elected Ellis B. Burgess, D.D., 
LL.D., of Pittsburgh, its second president. Dr. Burgess had 
previously been the synod’s Superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions, having come to that post after a ten-year period as 
president of the Pittsburgh Synod. With his retirement 
from the presidency September 1, he gives place to the 
synod’s first president, Dr. Trexler, who becomes synod’s 
third president, having been elected on the third ballot on 
the final day of the sessions, by a wide margin, over his 
nearest contender, Henry J. Pflum, D.D., pastor of Trinity 
Church, Buffalo. 

During the last five-year period, synod’s annual conven- 
tion returned to Albany once, in 1936, to celebrate the one 
hundred fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the oldest 
synod which went into the merger. This meeting was held 
in the First Church, organized 1644, Chalmers E. Frontz, 
D.D., pastor. 

In 1929, the synod family numbered 402 congregations and 
454 pastors; now there are 431 and 494 respectively. Then 
there were 213,676 baptized members; now the number is 
248,031. Total congregational expenditures then were 
$3,828,086; now, $2,508,324; total benevolences then, $288,633; 
now, $307,440. 


In Appreciation 


During the morning and afternoon of the opening day, 
June 5, an estimate of the value of the service rendered the 
synod by Dr. Ellis B. Burgess during the five years of his 
presidency of the synod was offered by the Committee on 
Resolutions, the Rev. Martin J. Hoeppner, chairman, and by 
the Committee on the Report of the President. The latter, 
offered by the Rev. John F. Bornhold, reads: 


Recommended: 

That synod (a) gratefully acknowledge the gift made to 
it by President Burgess and record its sincerest appreciation 
to him for his painstaking compilation of the Ministerial 
Register of synod covering a period of 282 years and con- 
taining the full record of 1951 ministers; as well as for the 
complete surveys of 216 congregations of synod. 

(le) Instruct the Executive Committee of synod to pro- 
vide for the safe-keeping of the Ministerial Register, and to 
further insure its permanence and to make it available to 
all who may properly desire to use it, to have multiple 
copies of the Register made. 

That synod congratulate President Burgress on his long 
years of service to God and His Church. 

That synod record its grateful appreciation for the priv- 
ilege of having had the benefit of his accumulated wisdom 
and experience and his untiring and efficient labor as its 
president these five years before his voluntary retirement 
from active service. 

That synod assure President Burgess of its sincere wish 
that there may be granted to him many more years in which 
to enjoy his retirement and to enrich others with the ripe 
fruits of his wide experience. 

That synod implore for him and his family, God’s richest 
blessing always, and bespeak for him that same benediction 
which he has so graciously extended to us: “The Lord bless 
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thee and keep thee. The Lord make his face shine upon thee 
and be gracious unto thee. -The Lord lift up his countenance 
upon thee and give thee peace.” 


The Examining Committee, C. Reinhold Tappert, D.D., 
chairman; the Nominating Committee, the Committee on 
Worship, and the Pastors’ Choir, the Executive Committee, 
the Foreign Missions Committee, and the Publicity Com- 
mittee had been busy with final preparations so that all 
might be in readiness for the formal opening that evening 
with the deeply impressive Order for Public Confession and 
the Holy Communion. The committee of the local congre- 
gation, and pastors and laymen of other Albany congrega- 
tions had been busy for weeks in advance making prepara- 
tion for the convenient entertainment of the convention. 


Brotherhood Officers Changed 


Monday afternoon the synodical Brotherhood met for the 
first time in a session apart from the usual Tuesday lay- 
men’s meeting, and heard the report of the president for the 
past three years, Mr. Charles F. Obenhack, Niagara Falls, 
and elected a new slate of officers for the year as follows: 
President, Mr. Ellsworth C. Miller, Buffalo; vice-president, 
Mr. Henry Pfeil, Schenectady; treasurer, Mr. Edward 
Beiderbecke, Lyons; secretary, Mr. Herman Scheld, Franklin 
Square, L. I. The Brotherhood, in expanding its plans and 
program within the synod, is projecting a two-day meeting 
for 1940 apart from the annual synod convention. 

The opening Communion Service was in charge of the 
president of synod, who also preached the sermon, basing 
his thought on the classic confession of Peter concerning 
Christ; the secretary of synod, the Rev. Paul C. White, 
Ph.D.; the German secretary of synod, the Rev. Frederick 
Noeldeke; the pastor loci, Dr. Posselt; the presidents of the 
New York and New England Conferences, the Rev. William 
C. J. Weidt and the Rev. Henry T. McKnight, respectively. 
A total of 274 delegates communed, making it very apparent 
that the majority entitled to be present had not yet arrived. 

Looming large in importance as a part of each day’s order 
were the devotional services with which each session opened, 
and the meditations presented every morning by the chap- 
lain, the Rev. Edwin Boettger of Buffalo. These struck a 
deeply spiritual and wholesome note, and gave tone to 
each day. 

The general subject of “administration” occupied synod’s 
attention Tuesday, with the interest of all centered upon the 
election of officers. The treasurer, Mr. Charles H. Dahmer, 
was returned to his office for another year by a vote that 
was practically unanimous. The Rev. Frederick Noeldeke, 
German secretary of synod since its formation, sought in 
vain to sing his “swan song,” and to retire from that office. 
Synod would not listen, and voted to continue him for his 
eleventh year in a position which he has filled in a manner 
that endears him to all. 


Income Increased 

Improvement in synod’s stewardship of benevolences was 
the conclusion indicated by the treasurer’s report when he 
showed about $1,400 more received by synod during the first 
five months of 1939, as over against receipts during a similar 
period in 1938. In the last five years, too, the number of 
congregations contributing nothing for benevolent purposes 
through synod has decreased from 94 to 36. 

Human interest always makes a powerful appeal in the 
official recognition accorded those pastors who have reached 
significant milestones in their service records, and the con- 
gregations which have an honorable and long history. In 


the first group are sixteen who have served fifty years or _ 


more, seven of whom are still active. Of these, one is the 
editor of the Lutherischer Herold, C. R. Tappert, D.D. 
Twelve pastors this year celebrate the fortieth anniversary 
of their ordination, among them the president-elect of synod. 
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Ten are observing the quarter century mark of service in 
the Lord’s vineyard. 

Appeal, too, is strong when the candidates for reception by 
transfer from other synods and by ordination are presented 
to synod. There were two in the former class this year: 
the Rev. Theodore H. Ressler, called to St. John’s Church, 
Long Beach, L. I., dismissed by the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, and the Rev. Edgar R. Cooper, called to First Church, 
Glen Gardner, N. J., dismissed by the East Pennsylvania 
Synod. 

Eleven Men Ordained 

Applicants for ordination were eleven and included: from 
Hartwick Seminary, Henry Max Schumann of Johnstown, 
N. Y., called to St. Mark’s Parish, Kenmore; Paul Eugene 
Henry of Harrisburg, Pa., called to Christ Church, Union, 
N. J.; Ervin Willard Gietz of. Castleton-on-Hudson, called 
to St. Paul’s, Bayonne, N. J.; from the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary, William Robert Fairman of Philadelphia, called as 
assistant to Dr. Henry J. Pflum, Holy Trinity, Buffalo; 
Guenther John Carl Stippich of New York City, called as 
assistant to St. Matthew’s, Bronx, N. Y., the Rev. Otto A. W. 
Plagemann; William C. Krumwiede of Rochester, called as 
assistant to Zion Church, Rochester, Ernest Heyd, D.D.; 
Karl Andrew Eberhart of Hartford, Conn., called to Holy 
Trinity Church, Hoboken, N. J.; Erwin Samuel Jaxheimer 
of Woodhaven, called to Advent Church, East Orange, N. J. 
Three young men, Frederick P. Nissen of Philadelphia, and 
Erich O. Brandt, Pittsford, N. Y., both graduates of the 
Philadelphia Seminary, and Albert G. Schofer of Utica, 
N. Y., graduate of Hamma Divinity School, await calls 
before they will be ordained. During the interim between 
synodical conventions, 1938 and 1939, Dr. Burgess had or- 
dained eight other young men. Wednesday evening he or- 
dained the foregoing eight, with Dr. Posselt preaching the 
sermon. 


New Congregations Received 

Five new congregations came into membership in the 
synod, three of them from varying periods of independence 
of any synodical connection, the other two, newly formed 
missions. In the first group are Concordia, Rochester, the 
Rev. Wilfried Tappert pastor; Christ, Islip Terrace, L. L, 
the Rev. Martin Lehfeldt pastor; St. Paul’s, Bayonne, N. J., 
the Rev. Ervin W. Gietz pastor. The second group lists 
Prince of Peace, Binghamton, Pastor Rudolph Ludwig; and 
Trinity, Brewster, N. Y., Pastor William M. Horn, Jr. 

The memorial service conducted Tuesday afternoon by 
the necrologist, the Rev. Charles Krauth Fegley, and the 
Rev. George R. F. Tamke, commemorated the life and serv- 
ice of five pastors who had entered into the joy of their 
Lord during the year: the Rev. Henry P. Fresemann, the 
Rev. George F. Hartwig, the Rev. Albert Heyd, the Rev. 
Charles T. McDaniel, and the Rev. Otto Seidenstuecker. 

The traditional Tuesday evening Brotherhood banquet 
was served by the ladies of St. John’s Church, to 250 per- 
sons in the parish hall of the church. Addresses by the 
president and German secretary of synod, as well as by 
the newly-elected officers of the Brotherhood, featured the 
meeting, with the principal address delivered by Dr. Albert 
R. Brubacher, president of the Albany State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, on the theme, “This Social World.” He stressed very 
strongly the fact that “The new education will look to the 
church for the perfection of its structure of morals. The 
human mind cannot safely divest itself of its emotional 
safeguards. Intellectualism without the stabilizing influence 
of religion, too often results in mental and moral aberrations 
which produce deviations from normal conduct in citizen- 
ship and social life generally. We may well plead together, 
church and school, for a happy fusing of education and 
religion to the end that our Christian citizenship may con- 
tinue to have balance and serenity.” 

The subject of “Education” occupied the major portion of 
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Wednesday’s sessions, with Wagner and Hartwick Colleges, 
Hartwick and Philadelphia Seminaries reporting, together 
with the presentation of reports from the student pastors at 
Cornell and Harvard, and the student worker at Syracuse. 
The colleges reported growth and development, with 250 
and 304 students respectively at Wagner and Hartwick. The 
plan of synod’s Board of Education, under whose scrutiny 
these institutions and programs come, to grant appropria- 
tions from synod’s treasury to the colleges on the basis of 
number of Lutheran students registered, failed of adoption, 
and the total sum earmarked for the colleges will be evenly 
distributed as before. Lack of funds at present precludes 
the beginning of a student center in New York. Synod ap- 
proved the erection of a chapel at the Boston center as soon 
as a capital fund of $25,000 is available. A commission of 
eleven members to arrange for a plan whereby the two 
seminaries will work more closely together, Hartwick to be 
charged with the task of providing the graduate courses in 
theology, is the result of the amendment of another recom- 
mendation of the Board of Education to synod. 


Warmly Debated 

Lengthy debate on the report of the Committee on Moral 
and Social Welfare resulted in the adoption, as a substitute 
to the detailed recommendations of the committee, of the 
following: 

“We recommend that the synod call upon its pastors, 
teachers and parents to re-evaluate, in Christian education, 
the need to emphasize the sacredness of all life and the 
study of the problems of sex in order that the youth of the 
church be properly prepared for life’s sacred responsibilities.” 

The report of the Committee on Home Missions, pre- 
sented by the assistant executive secretary of the Board of 
American Missions, the Rev. Paul A. Kirsch, shows com- 
mendable progress in the gradual housing of our mission 
congregations, and in the reduction of indebtedness. The 
conferences of synod are working on the suggested plan of 
the committee to house all missions now unhoused within 
the next year, by raising within the conference bounds the 
sum of $2,000 to be given to approved mission congrega- 
tions of that particular conference which will raise a 
specified amount within a given period, and not go into 
debt beyond a limit fixed by the Board and the Committee. 

Synod adopted a motion made by the Rev. Carl Nutzhorn 
of Rockville Center, that the “suggested quota (benevolence) 
be set at ten per cent above the actual benevolent payments 
from congregations for the last year on record in the synod”; 
and aodpted a total budget for the year of $442,000, broken 
down thus: Administration, $24,604; Home Missions, $11,000; 
Educational Program, $50,000; Apportioned Benevolence, 
$290,200; to guarantee payment of the first three items, 
$66,000. 

President-elect Trexler Said 


Upon the announcement Thursday morning by President 
Burgess of his election to the presidency of synod, President- 
elect Samuel Trexler, D.D., made the following statement 
to the convention: 


“The church at present faces greater difficulties than ever in 
her history. This is a testing which God has allowed; on the 
other hand, it means that every pastor and every congregation 
must give themselves more completely than ever to confessing 
before the world for Christ the Saviour. It is more encouraging 
that the Christian Church is raising her standards. She is no 
longer content to float along enjoying the comforts of the world. 
She is not content with anything less than lives that are changed 
and reborn and with a community that testifies above all other 
things to the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Others who addressed the convention included Ernest F. 
Bachmann, D.D., Philadelphia, rector of the Deaconess 


(Continued on page 10) 


NORTH CAROLINA SYNOD 


Reported by the Rev. L. C. Bumgarner 


Tue one hundred thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina con- 
vened in St. John’s Church, Cherryville, N. C., the Rev. 
W. G. Cobb pastor, May 31 to June 2. 

The convention sermon was preached by the president, 
Dr. J. L. Morgan, on the subject, “Co-operative Efforts in 
Soul Saving.” He used as a text I Corinthians 3: 9, “For we 
are laborers together with God.” This being a part of Paul’s 
first letter to the Corinthians, he stated that Paul was not 
thinking merely of labor, but of laboring together. When 
he wrote this his heart was disturbed because of news that 
there was a lack of unity in his beloved church at Corinth. 
They were dissatisfied with the minister, some wanted one 
and some another. When he heard this he wrote the letter 
saying, “We are laborers together with God.” 

Dr. Morgan stressed learning the art of working together. 
Let us remember if we are called into the service that we 
must know how to work together. We need a co-operation 
of the Christian forces of the world to carry on the work of 
the church. He stated that if only the Christian forces of 
the world could come together we would realize that we 
would have mightier power than that of the world. One 
group or synod cannot carry on the work of education and 
missions, but all together can advance the cause of Christ. 
Dr. Morgan’s final challenge was to go out into the field and 
win the unsaved for Christ. 


The President’s Report 

revealed a wide scope of activities. Dr. Morgan reported 
that the year 1938 was marked by encouraging gains in 
church members. More than eleven hundred were added to 
the roll of confirmed membership during the year, and cor- 
responding increases were made in the baptized and com- 
muning lists. There was a healthy gain also in the payment 
of apportionments over the previous year: 127 churches paid 
their full assignments for 1938, which is the best record we 
have had in that regard. 

There were 15 resignations, 21 calls, 6 ordinations, 2 dis- 
missals, 21 installations recorded in the report. There were 
16 dedications, 2 cornerstones laid, 5 churches opened, 25 
other buildings remodeled and improved, 15 parsonages 
built and improved. The report showed a most progressive 
year and many and varied activities on the part of the 
president. 

Statistical Report 

The Rev. B. E. Petrea of Salisbury gave the statistical 
report, which showed 121 names on the clerical roll. There 
are 161 congregations with 30,697 confirmed members who 
contributed $436,043 for all causes, and $46,804 to appor- 
tioned benevolence. A total of 21,498 were reported to have 
communed at least once during the year. There was a gain 
of $68,228 in total valuation of church property. 

The synod has made encouraging gains in finances. Treas- 
urer Charles S. Heilig reported that more money was re- 
ceived in 1938 than in former years. He reported $10,942 
more was given for unapportioned benevolence; $12,312 
more for total contributions; and $33,524 less for total ex- 
penditures. Gains in contributions to all causes were noted. 


Educational Institutions 

The report on Educational Institutions was given by L. A. 
Thomas, D.D., who presented representatives from each 
institution. Dr. P. E. Monroe, president of Lenoir Rhyne 
College, gave a most encouraging report. He stated that the 
enrollment of students was the largest in its history, that 
the financial condition was good, and in general the work 
has never gone better. Also heard was the president of the 
Board of Trustees, Dr. M. L. Stirewalt. Dr. R. L. Fritz, 
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Prof. M. C. Yoder, Dr. F. G. Morgan, Professor Kizer, 
Prof. Frederick Schott of the faculty, the Rev. J. D. Mauney 
of the College Church, and W. J. Boger, D.D., former chair- 
man of the Board, were presented to the synod. 

Dr. C. J. Shealy of Spartanburg, S. C., chairman of the 
Board of the Theological Seminary in Columbia, S. C., 
spoke in behalf of that institution. He gave a report of the 
work and the needs of the seminary, and announced the 
election of the Rev. Edgar C. Cooper, Ph.D., as president of 
the seminary and that he would take up his duties at an 
early date. Dr. Cooper was presented to the synod and spoke 
briefly of his plans. Dr. C. K. Bell, acting president of the 
seminary, was also heard. 

The Rev. W. C. Boliek of Columbia, S. C., president of 
the Board of the Lowman Home at White Rock, S. C., was 
presented and spoke of the work of this institution for the 
aged and helpless. He reported several substantial gifts 
from friends, $38,500 from one family in the North Caro- 
lina Synod. He asked for the continued support of the 
institution and that the synod help cultivate friends for 
the Home. 

Mr. T. C. Rohrbaugh, acting superintendent of the Or- 
phans’ Home at Salem, Va., was heard in behalf of that 
institution. He brought greetings from the Home and pre- 
sented the work and needs. As a new man in the Home, . 
he asked for synod’s co-operation and continued support. ; 

A lengthy report was given on Parish Education, outlining 
the work and program as set up. The program on Parish 
Education at the fall conferences was stressed and urged the 
churches to have their Sunday school workers present. The 
Summer School for Church Workers was discussed and the 
faculty was announced. 


The report of the Committee on Missions was the most 
encouraging report ever to be heard on the floor of the 
North Carolina Synod. There is a mission-consciousness 
among the people, and the Church is rapidly being planted 
in new territory. Five new congregations were established 
during the past year: at Fayetteville, Jackson Park, Kannap- 
olis, Ashboro, Goldsboro, and Silver Valley in Guilford 
County. Several others will be established in the near 
future. There is being instituted a program among the lay- { 
men of the Church whereby churches may be built and 
new missions started. The future of missions in the North | 
Carolina Synod has never been more encouraging. 


: 

- 
Missions 
: 


Secretary of U. L. C. A. Heard 

W. H. Greever, D.D., LL.D., secretary, and official rep- 
resentative of the U. L. C. A., was the speaker at the 
Wednesday evening service, delivering the message on the 
subject, “The State of the Church.” The Rev. S. W. Hahn 
was in charge of the Vespers. 

Dr. Greever stressed the fact that we are responsible for 
what the church is and what it is not. He said that by the 
grace of God we can make it a little better. He pictured the 
church as having spots and blemishes and challenged his 
audience through the grace of God to help remove some 
of these spots and blemishes. 

The marvels of God’s grace are unbounded, but can we 
presume on it and expect so much? Not without cleansing. 
We must give ourselves wholly and without reservation that 
this church may be sanctified and cleansed that it may 
become glorious and holy. 


Elections 
Officers elected are the Rev. F. L. Conrad of High Point, 
secretary; the Rev. B. E. Petrea of Salisbury, statistical 
secretary; and Mr. Charles S. Hielig of Salisbury, treasurer. 
The president is elected for a term of five years. 
Those elected to the committees and boards are as fol- 
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lows: Executive Committee: the Rey. B. S. Brown, J. C. 
Deitz, D.D., the Rev. J. D. Mauney, Mr. J. L. Fisher, Hon. 
B. Capps, Prof. H. A. Fisher. 

Mission Committee: C. E. Fritz, D.D., Hon. J. C. Sigmon. 
_ Ministerial Education: the Rev. J. L. Thornburg, the Rev. 
' KE. R. Lineberger, Hon. Paul E. Monroe, Prof. Paul Fulen- 
wider. 

Educational Institutions: the Rev. V. R. Cromer, the Rev. 
C. P. Fisher, the Rev. J. L. Norris, Mr. Carl A. Rudisill, 
Carl V. Cline, Mr. H. E. Isenhour, Mr. A. L. Brown. 

Lutheran Southern Seminary: G. H. Rhodes, D.D., Dr. 
R. E. Rhyne. 

Orphans’ Home: the Rev. B. J. Wessinger, Mr. W. N. 
Dixon. 

Lowman Home: the Rev. W. G. Cobb, the Rev. E. R. 
Trexler, Mr. S. A. Mauney. 

Archivist: Prof. V. V. Aderholdt. 


Ordination Service 

Five men were ordained the last night of the synod in an 
impressive service. The service was in charge of the Rev. 
C. R. Patterson, and the Rev. L. P. Boland delivered the or- 
dination sermon on the subject, “The Mind of Christ Jesus.” 

Mr. Boland used as a text Philippians 2: 5, “Let this mind 
be in you which was also in Christ Jesus.” He presented a 
picture of the Mighty One as presented by Paul. He stated 
that the mind of Christ that Paul would have us take is a 
very condescending and humble mind. He challenged the 
young men to think of Christ as a Divine One, the Son of 
God, and pictured the humble Christ and his life among 
men and urged the young ministers to imitate the work of 
this Christ as they go out into the ministry. 

Dr. J. L. Morgan, president of synod, was in charge of the 
ordination service. He was assisted by the Revs. B. E. 
Petrea, F. L. Conrad, C. R. Patterson, L. P. Boland, J. D. 
Mauney, G. H. L. Lingle, and W. G. Cobb. 

Those ordained were: John William Cobb of Cherryville, 
son of the Rev. W. G. Cobb, pastor of the host church, who 
will become pastor of Trinity Church, Rocky Mount; George 
Dwight Conrad of Thomasville, who will be assistant pastor 
of St. Mark’s Church, Charlotte; Earl Hugo Fisher of Salis- 
bury, who will be assistant pastor of Ebenezer Church, 
Columbia, S. C.; George Woodley Lingle of Salisbury, son 
of the Rev. G. H. L. Lingle, will be pastor of St. James 
Church, Fayettville; John Dowie Stoner of Rockwell will 
be pastor of the Cleveland Parish, Cleveland. 

P. D. Brown, D.D., who recently became pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Salisbury, was received into the synod from 
the South Carolina Synod, and the Rev. K. Y. Huddle, pastor 
of St. Andrew’s, Andrews, was received from the Virginia 
Synod. 

At the close of the first evening session, the Rev. W. G. 
Cobb, pastor of the host congregation, who was celebrating 

the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordination, was honored 


-' by the congregation. Mr. C. A. Rudisill, chairman of the 


church council, on behalf of the congregation, presented to 
Mr. and Mrs. Cobb a chest of silver. The Young Men’s Class 
presented to young Mr. J. W. Cobb, their son who was or- 
dained during the meeting of synod, a pulpit gown. The 
ladies of the church presented Mrs. Cobb with a beautiful 
basket of flowers. 

Following the service the second night Pastor Cobb pre- 
sented all former living pastors of the congregation who 
' were present for the convention. Each brought greetings to 
the congregation. They were the Rev. R. H. Cline, B. D. 
Wessinger, D.D., the Rev. C. A. Linn, Ph.D., J. C. Dietz, 
D.D., and the Rev. E. H. Kohn, Ph.D. 

The entire meeting of the synod was of a very high calibre 
-and will go down as one of the most outstanding in history. 
To the faithful work and untiring efforts of President Mor- 
gan, goes much of the credit for what has been accomplished 
in the synod. 
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THE MIDWEST SYNOD 


By Martin Schroeder, D.D., Lincoln, Nebraska 


To Mipwest Synop goes the credit for blazing the trail in 
bringing the western districts together. Emulating the ex- 
ample of the father of this country, who was “first in war 
and first in peace,” Midwest Synod, as the first in the group 
concerned, has gone on record consenting to the merger of 
four U. L. C. A. district synods in the heart of America. 
This reversed the order of the fathers who fifty years ago 
quit the mother synod for good and sufficient reasons. The 
resolution which opened the door further for ultimate and 
complete co-operation on this territory reads: 


“Resolved, That synod appreciates greatly the good work 
done by the merger committee and expresses itself hereby 
in favor of the merger on the basis presented by the com- 
mittee and accepted by synod.” 


With Iowa not quite certain whether her interests are not 
rather identified with synods further east than with those 
in the prairie states, expectations run high for early deci- 
sions on the part of Nebraska and Kansas to remove exist- 
ing obstacles and so relieve the church at large of much 
worry in certain fields of nation-wide endeavor of which 
this territory forms an integrated though widely scattered 
part, split up on important issues. 


Services and Sermons 

Synod convened May 31 to June 4, in St. John’s Church, 
Russell, Kan., the Rev. Christian Rautenstraus pastor. Pres- 
ident F. W. Nolte, D.D., brought a helpful message the 
opening night and the Rev. J. Schrader, Yutan, Nebr., con- 
ducted during the same hour of worship the anniversary 
service for the Rev. H. O. Rhode, Bloomfield, Nebr., who 
looks back upon twenty-five years of active ministry, the 
earlier part of which was spent as a missionary in Africa. 

Other sermons during the convention were preached by 
Pastors C. H. Goede, Platte Center; Lorin Wolff, Diller; 
Dr. E. Walter, Hastings; Hugo Welchert, Jr., Hooper; Paul 
Kuehner, Pender; F. W. Korbitz, Creston; William Most, 
Wayne; R. M. Sauberzweig, Diller; E. Wendt, Scribner; and 
H. Goede, Columbus; all of Nebraska. The Rev. P. O. 
Spehr, Hoisington, Kan., functioned as chaplain. Being a 
lover of the organ, his preludes and postludes on St. John’s 
costly instrument were equally as edifying to the morning 
devotions as was his spoken word. 

Four new members were reported as having joined synod 
during the past twelve months: Pastors G. K. Wiencke, Jr., 
Northboro, Iowa; Paul Kuehner and F. W. Korbitz, and 
W. O. Zahlis, Wakeeney, Kan. Fifteen pastoral changes took 
place during this same time, all in rural districts. Two 
pastors left synod to affiliate elsewhere, and two were re- 
moved by death, 

The tranquility and satisfaction pervading synod were ex- 
pressed by the re-election of all officers: Dr. F. W. Nolte, 
Westboro, Mo., president; the Rev. J. Marxen, Columbus, 
Nebr., vice-president; the Rev. A. B. J. Lentz, Cedar Creek, 
Nebr., secretary; G. K. Wiencke, Auburn, Nebr., treasurer; 
and the Rev. E. C. Hansen, Johnson, Nebr., statistical sec- 
retary. 

Convention Guests 

Among the guests at the convention was first in evidence 
the official greeter of the city, Mayor G. W. Holland, old- 
time resident, Chamber of Commerce secretary, Credit 
Bureau manager and realtor. Russell, so we understood, was 
not only the center of Kansas’ richest oil strike, and nearly 
the geographical center of the United States of America, but 
also the center of the world which Mr. Hoiland pictured for 
us. The appreciation and enjoyment of the address was 
reciprocal. 

Indeed, the convention city is one of unusual interest. 
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Between 1,500 and 2,000 of its 5,000 inhabitants, owing to 
the oil boom, are classified as migrants. In spite of the ever- 
developing oil fields which the newspapers herald, you read 
in the same paper and on the same page that the relief rolls 
are increasing. No native could give a satisfactory explana- 
tion. Wealth and distress so close together—and true all 
over the nation. No one should pick on Russell. There are 
1,150 producing wells in the county, and drilling goés on 
day and night. The prairie stretches with their multi- 
lighted derricks appear at night like fields of shining Christ- 
mas trees, the stillness of the night broken only by the 
muffled drone of the diesels. 

Russell town used to quench its thirst from surface waters 
which the surrounding country yielded. Five years ago they 
began to prove no longer sufficient. Now they have added 
the flow of two creeks whose raw waters are scientifically 
treated and offered to the populace as a worthy cousin to 
the product of mountain springs; quite an achievement for 
a dust-bowl community. 

Pastor Christian Rautenstraus and St. John’s congregation 
revealed their capacity as excellent hosts. Homes were 
opened wide and the ladies of the church, a different group 
each day, provided gratuitously the best meals during the 
five-day convention. 

Among the outside speakers who came to Russell for 
presentation of causes was first of all Dr. Joseph Sittler, 
Sr., Columbus, Ohio, the representative of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. A Nebraska son, speaking Ger- 
man fluently, he was well equipped by background and ex- 
perience as president of the Synod of Ohio to get the feel 
of the situation and speak for the general body. 


Midland College Alumnus 

Dr, William F, Herrmann, presides of the German Con- 
ference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and member 
of the Philadelphia Executive Committee for the Lutheran 
World Convention, who was in the west for the commence- 
ment exercises at Midland College, where the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon him, honored synod 
with his presence, renewing friendships and acquaint- 
ances of two decades ago. Dr. Herrmann is a Midland 
and Western Seminary product whose public interest has 
always kept him in close contact with the affairs of his 
former field of activity, proving it by repeatedly directing 
gifts to institutions and to sufferers in times of drouth and 
distress. Now he brought the greetings of the German Con- 
ference of the U. L. C. A., whose secretary he is, and ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to the convention next fall in 
New York City. 

Mrs. Alta Swanson, Bloomfield, Nebr., president of the 
synodical Missionary Society, according to all appearances, 
won many new friends for the Society’s cause. Her pleasing 
and effective presentation of the work of the missionary 
women resulted in several invitations for congregational ap- 
proaches and the assurances of the organization of several 
others. Mrs. Swanson well emphasized that the Society is 
now in its twenty-first year and therefore of age, having 
now a claim to all the rights and privileges pertaining to 
such status. 

Dr. John C. Hershey, president of the mother synod of 
Nebraska, brought cordial greetings from that body. How- 
ever, he was unable to report positive action on their part 
in behalf of the merger. The best they were able to do was 
to vote consent to continue the (for all practical purposes 
concluded) conversations of their merger committee. So 
did Kansas, whose synod was represented by the Rev. 
W. H. Moeller, Hays, Kan. This leaves Midwest for the 
present an orphan in the merger family with no one for an 
attachment. “May brotherly love continue,” and we shall 
see. 

Dr. M. A. Ritzen, superintendent of Tabitha Home for the 
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Aged and Orphans, Lincoln, Nebr., while always pleading 
the cause of his charges, made his appearance this time with 
a particularly heavy order, asking for the support of his 
$100,000 building program, so far ratified by all other synods 
on the territory. After a brief formality of discussing the 
project, the need for which is clear, synod joined the line 
of endorsers by a unanimous vote. 


In Behalf of Education 


The Rev. Charles A. Puls, Lawrence, Kan., newly elected 
president of the Midland College Board, predicting a new 
era for this frontier school in view of the pending merger 
of synods, asked for $1,000 synodical budget instead of the 
former $300. Most of those present felt that a disillusioned 
man would leave the floor in spite of his fervent plea. But 
at that point a letter from the Rev. Karl Klinger (retired), 
Santa Ana, Calif., was read by Treasurer Wiencke. After 
describing a meeting he had had with Dr. Martin, he im- 
plored the addressee that synod should stand back of Mid- 
land. “If it should cease to exist, the West would soon be 
without pastors.” The word of a good man goes far. With- 
out further debate the new figure was adopted by common 
consent. 

A glimpse into the early history of synod was afforded 
by the Rev. Gustave F. R. Duhrkop, Blue Hill, Nebr., mem- 
ber of the committee appointed for collecting such data. 
He pointed out the differences in language and traditions © 
which fifty years ago led to breaking away from the 
Nebraska Synod to carry out its own missionary program 
which at one time brought the synodical strength to 124 
congregations. Due attention was also given by the speaker 
to the problem of ministerial education which throughout 
these fifty years has been of great concern to this synod. 

_Another paper took issue with the Chureh’s thinking on 

dangers from within and without, read by the Rev. J. Pei 
of Emerald, Nebr. Maybe the very occasional dynamite 
which the speaker offered in carefully wrapped parcels 
made synod reluctant to launch far into discussion. Never- 
theless, the thanks of the brethren were voted him for 
having brought together portions of a vast material. 

In general, if provincialism ever was a mark of this synod, 
it is being replaced more and more by a will to identify 
itself with the whole program of the whole Church. 
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Motherhouse and Lankenau School for Girls; E. E. Flack, 
D.D., Springfield, Ohio, representing the U. L. C. A. Board 
of Social Missions; Paul H. Krauss, D.D., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
who spoke as the representative of the United Lutheran 
Church in America; Luther D. Reed, D.D., A.E.D., president 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia; Henry 
Arnold, Ph.D., newly elected president of Hartwick College. 

Synod extended felicitations to Henry Offerman, D.D., of 
the Philadelphia Seminary as he marks fifty years in the 
ministry; to C. E. Krumbholz, D.D., upon his election to 
head the social work department of the National Lutheran 
Council; to Rev. Paul C. White, Ph.D., for his service as 
synod’s secretary; to Miss Laura Haller for the completion 
of ten years as office secretary for the synod. 

The Rev. Joseph B. Flotten, St. Albins, Long Island, chair- 
man of the Committee on Registration and Attendance, re- 
ported 338 pastors present; 64 excused; 92 absent without 
excuse; 139 lay delegates present; 29 excused; 49 absent 
without excuse; 208 congregations appointing no delegate. 
The total number of officially registered delegates was 477. 

Synod took action directing the president “personally or 
in some other way, to get in touch with pastors who have 
been absent without excuse from this convention of synod.” 


a 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Even the Comic Strips Have Trouble with the author- 
itarian governments these days. The United States news- 


| feature corporations in the Panama zone have just been 


notified (June 11) that “Bringing Up Father,” “Charlie 
Chan,” and seven other strips not mentioned in the report 
given to the public, will not be allowed admittance into the 
El Salvador newspapers. For the time being, however, 
“Betty Boop,” “Mickey Mouse,’ “Mutt and Jeff,’ “Popeye 
the Sailor,’ and an unnamed number of others, are given 
a temporary, but threatened, lease on life. The reason of- 
fered by Minister of Justice, General Calderon, for this 
action is that the prohibited strips had “a bad influence 
on children and impressionable adults with weak wills.” 
You may catalogue yourself by this standard, but, in pass- 
ing, spare a sympathetic tear for Mickey; this is not the 
first time his tail has been tramped on. 


They Had a Lovely Time the Other Day, making a spir- 
itual goulash in Grace Episcopal Church of New York City. 
Eleven faiths, mentioned alphabetically—Buddhist, Chris- 
tian, Confucian, Hindu, Jain, Jewish, Mohammedan, Shinto, 
Sikh, Tao and Zoroastrian—found an occasion, because they 
all have a habitat in the British Empire, to unite in prayers 
for George VI and his queen. The leader of the “All Faiths’ 
Service,” Kedarnath Das Gupta, General Secretary of the 
World Fellowship of Faiths, prepared an all-inclusive com- 
positive prayer for the occasion. It was introduced by the 
following invocation: “He Who is the Nature Spirit of the 
Animist, Buddha of the Buddhist, Father in Heaven of the 
Christian, Brahma of the Hindu, Jehovah of the Jew, Jain 
of the Jain, Allah of the Moslem, True Name of the Sikh, 
Ahura Mazda of the Zoroastrian and the Good Life Uni- 
versal of people of other faiths.” The Rev. Frank Kingdon, 
Newark University’s president, led the assembled audience 
in carefully selected prayers of the respective faiths. With 
equal care the prayers were directed toward “the Ruler of 
the Universe,” quite after the deistic fashion familiarly used 
in many secret orders which circumspectly avoid all specific 
adoration of God by that phrase. The theme of the ad- 
dresses that followed was “the unity of nations,” expressed 
in tributes to George VI, who, however, is not to be held 


‘ responsible for the exhibition. An “Anthem Universal,” 


sung to the tune of “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” capped the 
performance. Considering the indeterminate character of 
the service, one wonders why it was held in what passes for 
a Christian church, when it was so beautifully adapted to 
that edifice of evasion and negation, the World’s Fair “Tem- 


‘ple of Religion.” It must have been a great day for many 


befogged humans, but what do you suppose the God revealed 
in Christ must have thought about it? 


Central America Has a Strange political phenomenon— 
Costa Rica. T. R. Ybarra has recently described this little 
nation as “an island of democracy in a sea of dictatorship,” 


existing for a century as an independent nation in “an 


_ almost unbroken reign of peace.” While her neighbors— 


‘Nicaragua, Guatemala, Honduras and El Salvador—have 


suffered many things, and achieved doubtful glories, at the 
iron hands of acquisitive “strong” men who loved to plan 
things their own way, Costa Rica’s presidents have main- 
tained a commendable detachment from the temptations of 
continuance in office. It is said of one of them that when he 
was informed by the Opposition that he was no longer Pres- 
ident, he said: “Good! Now I can go back to work. Being 
President was hurting my business,” and that very day he 
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hung out his sign at the old stand. The reasons assigned by 
Costa Rica for her quiet are (1) “We have many times as 
many school teachers as we have soldiers”—150 soldiers and 
900 police for a population of 600,000; (2) a reduction of 
illiteracy from 70 per cent in 1892 to a present 23 per cent— 
a truly remarkable record, with the illiteracy confined almost 
entirely to its Indian and imported Negro population; (3) 
the development of a large body of small landholders, which 
carried with it the elimination of large estates that existed 
on peon labor; (4) the discouragement offered by small 
proprietors to the development of political cliques and con- 
sequent revolutions; (5) the determination of Costa Rica 
to remain aloof from “entangling alliances.” With strict 
and intelligent attention to business, their sense of values is 
best expressed by a typical Costa Rican’s reply to an Amer- 
ican’s query: “What is the most profitable business in the 
world? Bananas? Coffee?” The final answer was, “No, 
Peace!” 


“The Dogs of War” Are More Than a phrase and a quota- 
tion. Hereafter they will be more than ever an arm of the 
military service. Their efficient performance during the 
World War caused the German army to increase their 
canine force from 600 to thousands during the war, an 
example that was paralleled by the French who, in 1917 
alone, trained and put into service 9,000 more in their con- 
tingent of dogs. Present indications assure a vast extension 
of the use of dogs in future wars. Japan has been using them 
largely since 1933; hardly a country in Europe is without 
its dog corps. Estonia uses them to guard her frontiers. They 
render superior service in locating casualties on the battle- 
field, and in bringing medical aid; they are quicker and 
more efficient than men in laying telephone wires without 
detection from outpost to outpost; they carry supplies and 
ammunition to exposed stations. These “best friends” and 
“closest companions” of men have a long and heroic military 
tradition. Their present service is restricted largely to non- 
combatant duty; but the growing reversion to military ruth- 
lessness may extend their service into active conflict, as was 
the custom in ancient times. The Celts trained their dogs to 
hang on to the noses of charging horses, a strategy paralleled 
by the Finns; Attila, the Hun, trained huge dogs to pull 
down his enemies. In the Middle Ages, the Scots, Swiss and 
Burgundians had dogs trained to fight furiously beside their 
masters. So far no pacifist movement has invaded the canine 
ranks. They are supposed to like fighting. However, if men 
lose all their pity in the present rising wave of hatred, there 
will be no protection for the dogs. Unlike humans, they have 
no mothers who can sing, “I didn’t raise my boy to be a 
soldier.” 


Musical Harmony May Yet Decide the peace of nations. 
While governments continue to grow excited over the re- 
spective merits of democracy and totalitarianism, national 
defense and encirclement, colonies and the status quo, and 
the possible survival of present states in the event of war, 
the musicians of five European countries—England, France, 
Italy, Germany and the Netherlands—have agreed to a 
momentous note of unison. At the sessions of the Inter- 
national Standards Association, meeting in London recently, 
the musicians of these countries decided that the “A” which 
controls the tuning of orchestras shall be pitched uniformly 
at 440 vibrations per second. Curiously enough, the stand- 
ard settled upon has long been the American standard, so 
that our country (the musicians at least) has unconsciously 
offered the basis of peace—musically speaking—without the 
disturbing agitations of diplomacy that seem invariably to 
emanate from state departments. If the singers and musicians 
of five nations can attain to harmonic peace, why cannot 
the music that “hath charms to soothe the savage breast” 
project its healing harmonies into the body politic? 
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CELIA WAITS 


By BLANCHE GERTRUDE ROBBINS 


«“S. S. Raleigh sailing August 10.” 

Celia Blackstone’s eyes darkened with worry as she read 
the newspaper announcement. In less than a month the 
little band of missionaries would be leaving for Africa. She 
had hoped to be one of the party sailing on the S. S. Raleigh. 
She had volunteered as a missionary nurse and her heart 
had throbbed with joyous expectations. The Mission Board 
which had accepted her offer had expected to send her out 
to Africa with the missionary and his wife and the mis- 
sionary teacher and doctor returning from furlough. Then 
the Board had encountered financial difficulty. 

Unless five hundred dollars could be raised before the 
sailing of the S. S. Raleigh, Celia Blackstone would not be 
sent out this year. She was standing by in readiness, filling 
her spare hours with Bible study and post-graduate lectures 
in the laboratories, praying and hoping that the money for 
her passage would come in. 

Celia was growing fidgety waiting. Every call to the tele- 
phone raised hope within her. This might be the Mission 
Board telling her to pack her trunks in a hurry. An un- 
expected check had arrived in the morning mail. 

Today it looked as if she was to remain in the homeland 
another year. She would be nursing cases in the city hos- 
pital and going out on private cases the same as she had 
done during the three years since she had graduated, instead 
of helping to organize a little African mission hospital. 

She heard the sharp ring of the telephone in the office of 
the nurses’ residence, and then the worried voice of Miss 
Pennell, the superintendent, in the corridor. A little curious, 
Celia slipped outside her own door. Miss Pennell was dis- 
cussing the call with Nancy Weathers. 

“An old man down on the Cape is pretty sick with a fever 
—the doctor is almost afraid of typhoid—some contamination 
in the well—primitive sort of place, I take it, and he wants 
a nurse—won’t leave his house and come to a hospital— 
anyway the doctor seems to think he’s too sick to move all 
the way to a city hospital—” 

“Aren't there any nurses available?” questioned Celia 
curiously. 

“Nobody anxious to go,” snapped Miss Pennell. “Every- 
body seems to have a legitimate excuse—Miss Hardy is 
waiting for a call to a surgical case—Miss Pyke is to supply 
for Miss Richards next week when she goes on her vacation 
—Miss Tarvell—oh, well, there just doesn’t seem to be any- 
one ready to go today.” 

“You cannot expect any 1939 nurse to be excited over a 
case in the country, especially with a primitive setting,” 
spoke up Nancy Weathers. “I’m just in from a grilling and 
I have to get some honest-to-goodness sleep,” and the young 
nurse yawned wearily turning back to her room. 

“And I am not on call—I’m merely waiting,” explained 
Celia to the retreating Miss Pennell. 

Celia felt sorry for the old man down on the Cape, and 
she felt downright sorry for any nurse who took the case, 
depending on a contaminated well or a pump for water; no 
modern facilities in the house—perhaps only oil lamps, a 
no. doubt a wood stove in the kitchen and the neighbors 
bobbing in and offering suggestions. She shivered at the 
thought. She was rather glad she had an excuse not to 
respond to the call. 

Celia went back to her study, but somehow she could not 
forget the old man down on the Cape. So many nurses were 
off on holidays or filling in at the hospital while staff nurses 
took their vacations. 

Supper time came and Celia put on her hat, picked up her 


handbag, and hurried downstairs. Another day almost ended 
and no word from the Mission Board. 

Miss Pennell was still at the telephone hunting a nurse. 
She had a worried look. Perhaps a few hours’ delay wouldn’t 
add to the old man’s illness. Strange how vivid a mental 
picture Celia could conjure up of the place where the sick 
old man down on the Cape lived. It would be very like the 
community where her grandfather lived and where they 
used to spend their holidays. There were coal lamps to go 
to bed by and a pump in the backyard. There was a wood 
stove and long, long walks from the pantry to the bedroom 
her grandfather had occupied. 

“If he had lived, he would have been a pretty old man 
and would have become careless about such things as a well, 
and might easily have fallen ill,” thought Celia. “Of course 
the neighbors would have been only too glad to drop in and 
take care of him, but if he had been really ill, he would 
have needed trained nursing. If he hadn’t dropped off so 
suddenly with that heart attack and had lived, he might have 
been in the same plight as the old man down on the Cape. 


None of grandfather’s relatives could persuade him to leave © 


the farm and come to the city. 

“If that were grandfather sick down in the meadow coun- 
try, and nurses refusing to go and take care of him, I’d be 
red hot under the collar,” Celia told herself. 

“And what about yourself?” 

Celia started and shook herself vigorously. Such a silly 
question to be asking oneself when she knew perfectly well 
that she was on call for a most important duty. 

Yes, but if a message came through from the Mission 
Board it could be relayed to the Cape in a few minutes. 
Perhaps you would be less fidgety working and making your- 
self useful than sitting around all jumpy every time the 
telephone rings. 

Celia burst out laughing. Here she was lecturing herself. 
Strange that she could not rid her mind of the old man sick 
amidst much discomfort. She ordered dinner in the tea- 
room but ate mechanically. She was terribly afraid of what 
the neighbors, kindly though they were, might do in taking 
care of the old man. They would likely not give him proper 
nourishment. 

“Well, I’m not going to get a call from the Mission Board 
today, that’s certain—I could go down to the Cape for the 
night and perhaps by tomorrow there will be another nurse 
available,’ thought Celia, walking back to the nurses’ 
residence. 

“How about sending me to the Cape?” Celia burst out as 
she reached the desk with its telephone and register. 

Miss Pennell gasped, then her eyes brightened. “There 
is nothing I’d like better; but suppose a call comes to you 
from the Mission Board?” 

“It won’t take me more than a jiffy to pack—everything 
is ready—I can take the next bus for the Cape—I don’t like 
to think of the old man without a nurse tonight,” answered 
Celia. 

“Tll phone that you are on the way,” 
Pennell with relief. 


exclaimed Miss 


* * * * 


Dim lights glimmered in the windows of the big, rambling 
old house at the end of a lane where the bus stopped. As 
Celia left the bus, the driver lifted down her bags, exclaim- 
ing, “That’s the old Crowfoot place—looks as if Cap’n ’Lige 
is home.” 

“Thanks; I’m sure he’s home,” laughed Celia. 

The Block on the mantel Bae of the sitting room snide 
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the midnight hour before Celia found a moment to rest. In 
the few hours she had been in charge in the old Crowfoot 
house a miracle had happened. Out of chaos there had 
come order. With the exception of a sturdy, middle-aged 
woman who had made a bed for herself on the couch, the 
neighbors had gone to their homes. The old man, less rest- 
less, was asleep. 

Celia brought a large rocking chair from the sitting room 
and with a pillow prepared to make herself comfortable for 
the night vigil. Captain Crowfoot was too ill to be left 
tonight without a bedside watch. 

The oil lamp with its smoke-shadowed chimney cast 
weird shadows on the walls. This room was evidently the 
old parlor bedroom—the guest chamber in the balmy days 
of the Crowfoot family. The driver’s chatter on the way 
down to the Cape had informed Celia that the Crowfoot 
place had once been the showplace of the countryside, noted 
for its hospitality. Captain Crowfoot had retired from the 
sea and taken up residence in the old house, refusing to 
have it changed, improved or modernized. 

Celia’s attention was attracted to the wall paper. It in- 
trigued her, and she left her chair to study the design more 
closely. What quaint figures—a winter scene with sleighs 
and skaters dashing over the surface! 

“T know this wall paper is very, very old—that it is almost 
historic,’ Celia told herself. “Wouldn’t be surprised if mod- 
ern wall paper designers would get excited over the pattern. 
I don’t need a magazine to read—there’s plenty of enter- 
tainment on the walls of this spare room.” 


% * * * 


A week passed and Celia faced with twenty-four-hour 
duty and a case which required her utmost skill found little 
time to worry over the call which did not come from the 
Mission Board. Then with the fever spent, the old man 
regained consciousness, and with relief Celia watched his 
daily improvement. Neglect, lack of proper nourishment 
and exposure in a rainstorm after a day in the heat of the 
hayfield had contributed to his sickness. 

Captain Crowfoot regained consciousness with a sense of 
gratitude that was almost pathetic. For several hours he 
remained shy with his nurse, then he became friendly and, 
realizing how very ill he had been, told her bluntly that he 
guessed she had saved his life. 

“How did you ever get rid of them?” he demanded. 

“Rid of who?” asked Celia. 

“Hetty Simmons and Ma Peasley and all the sest of the 
neighbors—they just about had me daft the day after I took 
to my bed, swarming around and fussing over me like I was 
a sick cow,” laughed Captain Crowfoot. 

“That’s my business—when I’m on the job I’m boss,” 
retaliated Celia. “I got them all so scared that not one of 
them dares cross the threshold unless I get on my knees and 
beg them to enter the house—” 

“T must say you’ve got the knack of nursing and a touch 
that’s got real healing in it,” commented Captain Crowfoot. 
“The doctor was all for hustling me off to the hospital, but 
I was that uneasy leaving the house empty I wouldn’t hear 
of going—there’s things too valuable to be left to the mercy 
of the public in this old place. I guess the doctor had quite 
a time getting a nurse—how’d an A-1 nurse like you happen 
not to be out nursin’ somebody?” 

Celia told her patient how it happened that she was at the 
nurses’ residence when the call came from the Cape. The 
old man was quiet for a little. He seemed to be thinking. 
Celia had an idea that Captain Crowfoot had never been 
deeply interested in missions. He attended the little church 
on the hill regularly, as had been the custom of the Crow- 
foots since their settlement on the Cape. But he seemed 
impressed with her story of Africa. 

“Now that you are so much better, I am going to make up 


a bed in the east room—the one with the adorable wall 
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paper all sprawled over with garden patches and dear, old- 
fashioned ladies strolling among the flowers—and get a real 
sleep,” suggested Celia. 

“So you noticed the paper in that room, eh?” questioned 
the old man sharply. 

“Yes, though I do think this wall paper is just as lovely 
and the wall paper on the west bedroom upstairs—those 
wonderful old sailing ships tied up at strange wharves is 
fascinating—I don’t think I ever saw so many unique wall 
papers in any house before,” answered Celia with enthu- 
siasm. 

“That's the word—unique,” spoke up Captain Crowfoot. 
“There’s wall paper on the walls of this house that’s more 
than a hundred years old, believe it or not. When Jefferson 
and Cathy Crowfoot built this house, they took pains to find 
wall papers that were rare and lasting—some came from 
across the seas. That stuff in the big room—they used to 
call the drawing room—with castles and forts all over it is 
damask satin and the design’s valuable—” 

But the nurse cut in on Captain Crowfoot’s ramblings. 
He needed rest and she needed sleep. And now that her 
responsibility was lightened and her patient was on the 
road to recovery, there rushed over her an overwhelming 
realization of the time. 

“It looks as if I were doomed to remain behind—it is quite 
evident the Mission Board has not found the money to 
finance my passage with the other outgoing missionaries,” 
thought Celia and her eyes were wet with tears of dis- 
appointment. 

%* * * * 


Two days later Captain Crowfoot was sitting up in the 
big easy chair with his feet on the ottoman with its petit 
point embroidery. He waved away the newspaper which 
Celia brought him. His eyes were focused on the old-fash- 
ioned sleighing party outlined on the wall paper. 

“T allow there isn’t another design like that winter scene 
on the continent,” he mused. “I’ve been mighty proud of 
my wall papers—some there are who go in for collecting 
stamps and others curios, but wall papers would take my 
fancy quickest—maybe I have been a bit selfish wanting to 
keep them all to myself—” 

Then turning to Celia he commanded brusquely: “I want 
you to write me out a telegram and see that it gets off right 
away—just say, ‘The designs are yours at your price—want 
to close deal in a hurry,’ and address it to Mr. Cayley S. 
Merriweather, Wall Paper Designers, South Falls—” 

“You mean you are parting with your wall papers?” ques- 
tioned Celia, taking the pen and ink from the clock shelf. 

“Merriweather—he’s got a high-class, exclusive wall paper 
business—has been after the designs on my walls for a 
couple of years,” commented Captain Crowfoot. “I didn’t 
exactly need the money, for it doesn’t take much to keep 
me and I liked being the only one in possession of designs 
that were unique and valuable, so I’ve always turned a 
deaf ear to his bargainings. The last time he was down on 
the Cape, Merriweather offered me five hundred dollars cash 
for the right to copy the wall paper designs in the drawing 
room, my bedroom and the other two bedrooms—” 

“And you refused it?” prompted Celia. “Now you think 
you would like the money?” 

“T’ve got a special use for that money now,” saic: Captain 
Crowfoot, his eyes twinkling. “I am going to send that five 
hundred dollars straight to a certain Mission Board ear- 
marked to pay the transportation of a certain A-1 nurse 
to Africa—” 

“Captain Crowfoot!” gasped the nurse, dropping weakly 
into the depths of a chair, her mind too confused to think 
clearly. 

“Seeing I’ve never given as much as five dollars before to 
missions, I ought to be able to afford the five hundred that 
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BLUFFED 


WE cLarm that a state of mind has gradually taken pos- 
session of a great number of the Protestant congregations 
in the United States that is the equivalent of an inferiority 
complex. Lutheran and other great evangelical denomina- 
tions have been the subjects of a series of criticisms and 
complaints during the past three or four decades that have 
undermined their proper self-valuation. They have been 
induced to believe that when they express convictions rel- 
ative to human life, human faith in God and human hopes 
for this world’s betterment, they are talking “out of turn,” 
indulging in Polyanna paragraphs or boasting. 


WE pivivE the complaints to which our Protestant churches 
are subjected into three groups. First it is said their many 
divisions prove they are uncertain about doctrines and im- 
potent in the settlement of vital social issues where a united 
secular world is opposed to religion. The second alleged 
weakness of Protestant denominations and their doctrines 
is the lack of harmony with modern science. The claim is 
made that orthodoxy is an antagonist of scientific research. 
One hears that it is just too bad that theology and science 
cannot be made to agree, and that the theology of the 
churches is a ball and chain upon them so that they cannot 
keep up with the procession of modern progress. 

The third assertion deals with the ministers of Protestant 
denominations. They are the subjects of caricature if their 
convictions compel them to oppose pandering to lust, or to 
proclaim the evils of gambling, drunkenness, corrupt politics 
and ruthless exploitation of the weak. Or they are described 
as “weak sisters” who always fail to finish what they begin 
or who can be misguided by those in whom they have been 
led to place confidence. 


By AND LARGE none of these assertions can bear the test 
of investigation. They are what the dictionary authorizes 
one to describe as bluff. It is not absolutely necessary to 
connect the word with the card game which is deemed 
American in origin, and from which is derived the expres- 
sion “poker face,” meaning one who uses his attitude in a 
game to instill lack of self-confidence in his opponent. 

We repeat—The allegations aimed at the Protestant 
churches 'in this country are not susceptible of proof. They 
are bluffs. There is really a vast unity among us; it grows 
out of our dependence upon one authority, the Bible for 
truth; upon one Lord’s satisfaction for the sin of all and 
upon one Holy Spirit’s guidance for faith and service. We 
are not anti-scientific nor unscientific, if by scientific one 
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refers to the grasp of and confidence in the laws and prin- 
ciples that are basic in the realms with which the church 
deals, namely, the domains of conscience, of morality, of 
obedience to God and of hope for eternal life. The dogmas 
resulting from purely humanitarian consideration of man’s 
life on earth have proven themselves false and misleading 
in these days to an extent not surpassed in any previous 
era of crisis. Protestantism has no need to confess inferiority 
because assertions concerning the physical and psychical 
realms are very slowly accepted, or found contrary to God’s 
Word. 


THE VAST MAJoriITy of the Protestant ministers are entitled 
to the respect, approval, and confidence of the denomina- 
tions they serve. They are productive. In all the great 
intellectual, moral and spiritual adventures in which our 
American society has engaged, ministers of the Gospel have 
participated and to a successful outcome they have largely 
contributed. In the colonial, revolutionary, constitutional 
and controversial periods in our history they have repre- 
sented moral and spiritual equities. While not completely 
immune from partisan attachments, the nature of his calling 
compels a minister of the Gospel to value first his Scripture 
and its origin and second his fellowmen, brethren in Christ. 
It is this necessity of his serving persons of all classes and 
political attachments that protects him from paralyzing 
partisanships and gives him worthily averaged standards of 
social organization. 

We suggest to our readers that they “see through” the 
policies of this period of propaganda. We must beware of 
self-conceit, but also and now we must not be scared by 
claims which sound large because artificially magnified by 
the aid of loud speakers, press publicity and other mech- 
anisms of exaggeration. It is bad strategy to yield to blufts. 
Protestantism’s greatest weakness is within itself when it 
forgets the power with which our Lord equips it for service. 
Conditions need and the times demand such upstanding, 
courageous self-assertion as our ability justifies. 


CHARACTER AS A BANK ASSET 


Amonc our friends we are happy to number a member of 
the legal profession, whose pursuits for several years brought 
him into contacts with banks and the American system of 
banking. He is a great admirer of that system as it came 
into existence in 1863 in the midst of the Civil War. He 
declares that in the half century (until 1920) it enabled the 
United States to increase its wealth by three hundred bil- 


lions of dollars, a greater sum than was added by all other | 


nations who carried on business with less favorable prin- 
ciples of banking. 

What he declares to have been the outstanding and the 
favorable distinction of this American system of banking 
was the credit facilities it provided for local establishments. 
Thereby, he explains, there could be close and intimate 
relationships between borrower and lender. A man with 
an idea which required a loan of capital to develop it or to 
extend its application to an enterprise begun in a small way, 
could call on a banker and have his character given con- 
sideration among the assets set over against the loan. There- 
by talent coupled with honesty, thrift and industry enabled 
safe borrowing and consequent increases in the wealth of 
the nation. 

Our friend is convinced that the demonetization, so to 
speak, of individual worthiness (character, he calls it) is 
what wrecked the banking business and general business 
went up with it. The analysis he gave us has technical 
phases we lack competence to transmit to our readers. It 
sums up in the conclusion that “big business” as it has been 
developed since 1920, has made management unable to put 
investment values upon individuals’ qualities of character 
because personal contacts between lender and borrower are 
not possible. 


a 
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cACROSS THE ‘DESK 


THE PORTION of the country in which we grew to man- 
hood was suitable for several staple crops, but its roads 
required piking in order to be usable in the wet seasons. 
The black soil would raise corn and potatoes, but a loaded 
wagon would sink to its wheel hubs in the mud. As soon 
as the farmers would consent to the expense limestone was 
broken by hammers into small pieces and the main high- 
ways made available for travel. But the modern power stone 
crusher was yet to be invented and the roadways were far 
from having the smooth surfaces over which trucks and 
cars now travel at high speed with little noise. On the farm 
where we lived the rattle of a horse-drawn wagon could 
be heard a quarter of a mile away. It was especially audible 
when empty. From this fact grew a folk saying used to 
describe people who said in loud voices sentences that 
lacked sound sense, “It is the empty cart that rattles.” 

The proverb was recalled to us recently when a street 
ear on which we were riding was invaded by a company of 
young negroes, one of whom made himself prominent by 
loud talk. He completely monopolized the conversation and 
attracted attention to himself—it was the sort of attention 
that politeness compels one to endure. It was noise and its 
source quite misinterpreted the notice given him by his 
fellow travelers. 


Some Noises Approved 

One admits that the complete suppression of sound would 
be equivalent to prohibiting some forms of industry. For 
example, we have not yet found a practical silencer for the 
placement of rivets in boilers and in the joints of steel con- 
struction. The compressed air machines that dig up the 
paving of our streets or pat the repairs into solidity are 
endured because they are necessary, and we must take the 
noise to have the product of the mechanism. 

But somebody ought to do something to the driver of an 
automobile who uses his horn to inform his family that he 
is out front with his car. And our thoughts of the driver 
who “sneaks up on us” as we reach a crossing and then 
produces a blast that literally lifts us into a leap for safety; 
well, our better nature prevents us from frankness about 
him. His sport is entirely at our expense and we love him 
as the frog loves the boy who stones him. We offer the idea 
that if and when Americans are peremptorily governed, 
their imperator shall divide those driving cars into ten 
groups and reduce each tenth successively to walking where 
the most chauffeurs love to drive. It will prove a liberal 
education to the horn user. 

We have another suggestion which is offered without any 
lien on its takers. In this country we have not yet been 
required to provide gas masks. One hopes the need of 
them except for rescue work in mines and in gas-filled 
rooms will not arise. But why not substitute the easy pro- 
cural of silencers to be worn by folk who talk like the 
brooks flow and defy interruption. Ushers at church might 
hand them to worshipers who cannot wait until the close 
of the service to engage in news exchange. Maybe there 
might be a time-controlled mechanism in the pulpit, so that 
when the sermon became too long the device would signal 
silence. And what a boon such an instrument would be in 
social gatherings where some individual insisted on airing 
his vocabulary despite the emptiness of mind that is revealed. 


Bingo Gambling 
New Jersey has much to commend it. We enjoy its 
luscious crops of peaches, berries and melons. Its ocean 
beaches attract fishermen and bathers and its lowlands and 
back channels attract thousands of crabbers to its crabs. 
Even its sunshine is potent in effects. You can see as many 


and as large blisters on Philadelphia’s fair ladies on any 
summer Monday morning as can be exhibited anywhere 
at anytime. But the state has ways of getting its affairs in 
the papers that do not reflect credit on the wisdom of its 
inhabitants. 

For example, its capital, Trenton, recently “made the 
front pages” of the daily press when it was announced 
that the Roman Catholic parishes of the city had announced 
that bingo parties were necessary to keep open their paro- 
chial schools. They threatened to send upwards of 6,000 
pupils now taught by their own parochial teachers to the 
public schools and thereby overcrowd the tax-provided 
facilities for instructing the youth of the city. At least one 
parish was ingenious in an appeal to public sentiment: ad- 
joining churches were listed as sharing in the products of 
the games. And, mind you, it was no empty promise. We 
have on our desk the check for thirty-nine cents which was 
sent to one of our Lutheran congregations as its share of 
the profits. (It was kept as a souvenir, unpresented for 
payment.) 

We are informed by a Lutheran pastor in Trenton that 
the injunction against bingo was lifted in so far as it con- 
cerned Catholic parishes. The game is taboo, it is said, as 
an attraction at movies and bingo parlors have been closed. 
But the threat of a multitude of Catholic children exercising 
their right to instruction in the public schools was more 
than the school authorities of Trenton could face. They 
removed the ban and parochial teaching was saved. Bingo 
parties continue under Roman Catholic sponsorship. 


One Explanation 

A devout member of a Philadelphia parish gave us “the 
parochial” side of the problem. She said: ‘Some of us have 
several children, and to pay for their teaching in the paro- 
chial schools is beyond our income. But bingo parties pro- 
duce a fund that can be applied to the tuition of such fam- 
ilies that lack enough money to pay the way of their young- 
sters.” The information was given in entire sincerity and 
we respected our Roman Catholic friend’s defense of the 
method used to get additional money. 

We confess, however, to our own inability to figure “the 
equities” in bingo for education: unless one is prepared to 
admit that the human instinct for getting something for 
nothing is a legitimate propensity of the human being. 
There is no doubt of the lurking passion for gambling that 
finds expression in games of chance and in reckless appeals 
to luck in forms of business. But to classify it as a proper 
attribute of a person in possession of the revelation of Jesus 
concerning what is right and what is wrong is quite another 
story. 

So far as we know, the bingo used in Trenton, N. J., is 
essentially the same as that practised until it was banned in 
Pennsylvania. Its participants pay to play, but the thrill is 
not in the skill of the game, but in winning the cash prize. 
We observed it some months ago on board ship and it seemed 
to us just as truly gambling as a poker game or a lottery 
(assuming the absence of frauds). We noted that players 
took their losses “as good sports,” but a young woman’s 
expletive when she lost demonstrated her expectation of 
winning. 

The effects of gambling on a population have again and 
again been proven to be demoralizing. In America, it was 
experience, and the experience especially of the poor, that 
led to the passage of prohibitory laws. One does not appre- 
ciate highly the refusal of a large and influential section 


‘of the population to comply with anti-gambling laws in 


spirit as well as in letter. And no quantity of apologies for 
bingo can take it out of the class of games of chance. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“AND WHY BEHOLDEST THOU THE 
MOTE THAT IS IN THY BROTHER’S 
EYE, BUT PERCEIVEST NOT THE 
BEAM THAT IS IN THINE OWN 
EYE?” 


The lack of Christian charity is surely to 
be deplored. Seeking the good in others 
should be our goal. 


Behold, how good a thing 
It is to dwell in peace; 
How pleasing to our King, 
This fruit of righteousness; 
When brethren in the faith agree— 
How joyful in such unity! 


Where unity is found, 

The sweet anointing grace 
Extends to all around, 

And consecrates the place; 
To every waiting soul it comes, 
And fills it with divine perfumes. 


Grace every morning new, 

And every night we feel 
The soft, refreshing dew 

That falls on Hermon’s hill! 
On Zion it doth sweetly fall: 
The grace of one descends on all. 


E’en now our Lord doth pour 
The blessing from above, 
A kindly gracious shower 
Of heart-reviving love; 
The former and the latter rain, 
The love of God and love of man. 


In Him when brethren join 
And follow after peace, 
The fellowship divine 
He promises to bless; 
His choicest graces to bestow 
Where two or three are met below. 


The riches of His grace 
In fellowship are given 
To Zion’s chosen race, 
The citizens of heaven; 
He fills them with His choicest store, 
He gives them life for evermore. 
—Charles Wesley. 


MAKE A TREE BOOK 
By Julia W. Wolfe 


Younc people who are keenly interested 
in growing things out of doors will find 
delight in tree study. With a camera it 
is easy to make a beautiful and valuable 
picture story of the modes and methods 
of their favorite tree. 

Take pictures from various viewpoints. 
Begin when the tree is leafless—perhaps 
in February, the trees’ “sleeping time.” 
Catch your tree when it is waking; in the 
summer time activity; in the repose of 
autumn. 

Perhaps some morning it will be found 
transformed with soft, fluffy snow-wreaths 
or glittering with icy jewels. By March 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


most trees are on tiptoe with expectancy; 
April brings the bursting bud; May, June 
—the tree is a-flutter with tender, green 
young leaves. There is a difference in 
trees in respect to these things—the oak, 
for instance, is a laggard—and of course 
the climate marks the steps. But watch— 
the signs are plain, the stages from dor- 
mant bud to twinkling leaf need not be 
missed. 

Photograph a twig, or twigs, each time 
a picture of the tree is taken. A page 
devoted to the tree picture with twig pic- 
tures grouped about it is a pretty ar- 
rangement, avoids confusion, and shows at 
a glance the stage in bud development 
at the time this picture of the tree was 
taken. Follow the same plan with pictures 
of fruits (acorns, apples, cones, maple- 
keys—whatever the fruit of the tree may 
be), and with the blossoms. All trees have 
blossoms. You will need to be “broad- 
awake” to catch some of them, however. 
Date the photographs. 

Make a picture of the trunk alone, to 
show the style of bark weaving. There is 
a marked difference among trees in this 
respect. The beech wears its Quaker-grey 
suit with perfect neatness, a quality not 
characteristic of all trees. Learn all you 
can about the tree and record the facts 
in the tree book. From textbooks infor- 
mation regarding the roots may be gath- 
ered, preferred soil, favorite location, 
methods of growth. Ascertain the com- 
mercial value of its lumber and its spe- 
cial uses. Get the color of the buds—the 
pictures will show their shapes and the 
manner in which they dot the twigs. Men- 
tion if they are waxy, smooth or rough. 
Note autumn tints; how the leaves fall— 
whether they separate from the leaf- 
stem. Study the leaf-scars on the twigs. 
Leaf-scars are very unlike in different 
species—the horse-chestnut wears a beauty. 
Slice open a twig—lengthwise—and study 
the pith. Piths are interesting and dis- 
tmetly characteristic. The pith of the but- 
ternut is something to see. Hunt out the 
lavender, red, orange, of the bark. What 
tint is found emphatic depends largely on 
the species of tree studied—but no bark 1s 
just plain grey. 

A group of young people, each with a 
special subject, can work together with 
zest, and the interest will be increased by 
variety in trees studied. Some trees are 
easily overlooked that are fascinating for 
book-making—such as the flowering dog- 
wood, so especially lovely, decked out in 
the velvety, squatty, box-like winter buds; 
or witch-hazel with its indifference to 
custom and laugh-provoking ways. The 
tamarack is a northern traveler. It has 
other prominently characteristic traits, and 
one season of exquisite loveliness—when 
pea-green leaf tufts and rosy buds mingle 
along the twigs. 

“Give me of your roots, O Tamarack!” 
sang Hiawatha. No tree, not even the 
black spruce, is more defiant of arctic 
rigors; and when it reaches the limit of 
tree growth—a boundary beyond which 


even the tamarack dare not venture— 
though stunted, it is still erect—the black 
spruce beside it a shuddering sprawl upon 
the ground.—The Way. 


THE GLORIOUS FOURTH 
By D. G. Thompson 
(Concluded from last week) 


Late THAT night, Donald Fergusson wrote 
a letter—a letter that carried him into the 
small hours of the morning before it was 
finished. In that letter he explained his 
sudden decision to his mother: “I can’t 
leave the wee chaps to their own devices 
for the holiday,” he wrote. “If you could 
only see them, you wouldn’t want your 
son to play deserter. They’ve had so little 
fun, so little but rebuffs and hardships, that 
I want to make this Fourth something 
they’ll remember.” 

For a moment just then a sudden temp- 
tation enveloped him to tear that letter 
into shreds. After all, that brief little 
holiday at home would mean so much: 
there would be tennis on the lawn of the 
manse back in Mintee, and lemonade after- 
wards in the shade of the great oak trees; 
there would be his mother’s pride in dis- 
playing the garden—almost he could hear 
her voice: “And look, Donald, our sweet- 
peas, aren’t they lovely?” And there would 
be berrying parties, and last, but not least, 
the glorious, free-for-all Fourth of July 
picnic along the Moonshee River. 

Reluctantly the boy in the little brown 
bedroom pushed back those vividly tempt- 
ing pictures. It would be a sacrifice, of 
course, to give it all up, but his mother 
would understand. 

And, after the manner of mothers, she 
did understand. With amazing promptness — 
her reply to that letter came back. “Stay 
and give those little lads something fine 
to remember,” she wrote. “After all, most 
of them haven’t any home pictures in their 
little memories now, and you have. Some 
of them will just have blanks, you know, 
and others, memories that were better for- 
gotten!” It was her own beautiful, sym- 
pathetic way of putting it. Donald smiled 
as he laid the letter carefully with the 
pile in the left-hand corner of his dresser 
drawer, and then, turning, ran down the 
stairs across the red brick house. He had 
reserved telling them of his decision until 
hearing from his mother, and now he 
wanted them to know at once. 

“We'll do something on the Fourth,” he 
promised them; “I don’t know just what, 
but something interesting!” 

Ham gave a knowing little nudge in the 
vicinity of his ribs. “Fire-crackers ’n’ 
things,” he whispered. 

But Donald, with the slogan before his 
eyes of “A safe and sane Fourth,” shook 
his head and told them of that picture 
which had been published in one of the 
papers—of the angels in heaven. sorrow- 
fully busy with tiny gold crowns ready 
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for the new little earth-angels who would 
come up to heaven on the Fourth of July. 
“So many little earth-children,” Donald 
explained, “get burned to death playing 
with fire-crackers, and the angels have to 
get the little gold crowns ready for them.” 

They were subdued by this into a silent 
awe. “I dunno’s I’d want to wear a crown, 
even if “twas gold,’ Ham remarked 
thoughtfully. 

“An’ I don’t want to be even a angel, 
neither, just yit,” little Ted added, “but 
what can we do if we don’t have fire- 
works?” 

‘Oh, something,” Donald told them with 
more assurance in his tone than he felt 
in his heart. 

It was a letter from his mother that 
gave him the suggestion: “Why not give 
your laddies a picnic, Donald?” 

He jumped up and repeated it joyously 
to the four brown walls of the tiny bed- 
room: “A picnic, of course, a picnic!” 

And then, just because of his own boy 
spirit, he ran impulsively into the court- 
yard, where the small boys were just pre- 
paring to go in for the night. “We'll have 
a picnic,” he told them, “a picnic on the 
Fourth!” 

A silence surprised him, an inquiring, 
awe-struck, round-eyed silence, which 
Jimmy Gold seemed to understand, for he 
broke it with an explanation, “A picnic,” 
he volunteered to that silent little group, 
“is where you go out somewhere with 
lots of grub. Then you sit down and 
Gabiit. 

But in the light of that promise, Donald 
found that there were certain difficulties 
to be faced and overcome. A picnic! Vivid 
little pictures flashed into his mind of him- 
self marshaling all those little boys of the 
Central Boys’ Home into crowded street 
cars, through still more crowded city 
parks, of losing them, of frantic, unavailing 
searchings. 

He went in at last to talk it over with 
the matron in the red brick house next 
door. A sensible woman she proved to be, 
laughing a little at his seriousness over 
ic all, evidently amused at the idea, and 
then, as she realized what it might mean 
to the boys, trying to think of ways and 
means to carry it into execution. 

“Perhaps,” she suggested at last, “per- 
haps the best way would be to get some 
help from the board of directors. There’s 
a, meeting in half an hour as it happens; 
perhaps you could come in and present it 
before them.” 

He started to tell her that he couldn’t 
make a speech. That he had never made 
a speech in his life, never. 

But Donald Fergusson, to his own silent 
astonishment, did make that speech. His 
ears were very pink, his face very red and 
his hair, which he rumpled with his fingers 
every few minutes, stood erect in funny, 
stiff little bristles. But just because of that 
overwhelming desire in his heart to make 
this group of men and women see the 


necessity for this picnic, unexpected words 
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O Gop of Love, O King of Peace, 

Make wars throughout the world to cease; 
The wrath of sinful man restrain; 

Give peace, O God, give peace again. 


Whom shall we trust but Thee, O Lord? 
Where rest but on Thy faithful Word? 
None ever called on Thee in vain; 
Give peace, O God, give peace again. 


Where saints and angels dwell above, 
All hearts are knit in holy love; 
O bind us in that heavenly chain; 


Give peace, O God, give peace again. 
—Henry Williams Baker. 


answered the demand. Donald even waxed 
eloquent. “We sing about our ‘Land of 
the Free,’” he told them, “and that’s just 
what I want to let these boys feel—the 
freedom of open spaces for one whole 
day.” 

Somehow that appeal went straight to 
the hearts of them all, and the results 
were immediate—promises of cars, chauf- 
feurs and provisions for the “Glorious 
Fourth.” 

Donald told the boys about it that night, 
just enough to leave them wide-eyed, in- 
credulous with surprise. “We’re going to 
our picnic in automobiles,” he told them 
triumphantly. 

The “Glorious Fourth” dawned as clear 
and as bright and as blue as it is possible 
for only the Fourth of July to be. 

And that picnic—surely there was never 
such a picnic before—never, at least, in 
the memories of those small inmates of 
the Central Boys’ Home. There was the 
intoxicating joy of riding in those motors 
with the slap of wind on their cheeks; 
there was the wide, unbounded freedom 
of the picnic ground; there was rolling 
down the green grass hills, running up 
and rolling down, again and again and 
again. There was the discovery of a creek, 
in which, as Ham pointed out, there must 
be hundreds of “fishes ’n’ things.” There 
was that wonderful, never-to-be-forgotten 
lunch, and there was a game of baseball 
in which Donald laid down certain rules 
which they had never heard before. 
“Always cheer a home run, even if it isn’t 
your own side,” he told them. 

They cheered, of course, although the 
efforts of the losing side were noticeably 
and lamentably feeble. 

It was over at last, even as all good 
things come to an end. The boys were 
tired as they climbed into the motors— 
tired, but radiantly happy with the mem- 
cry of that day to remain forever of bur- 
nished brightness against the drab back- 
ground of their little lives. 

And Donald smiled as he listened to 
their eager voices. “Say, Sam, did you see 
me catch that fish?” and “Jiminy crickets, 
didn’t you fellers yell when I made that 
home run!” 

Yes, Donald was deciding silently, his 
mother had been right; it was worth any- 
thing to give these little lads a day like 
this, worth any sacrifice. “And, after all,” 
he realized suddenly, “even if I did miss 
going home for the ‘Fourth,’ I have en- 
joyed all this.” As if in answer to his 
thoughts, Ham slipped his hand under his 
arm. “I jes ‘love the ‘Fourth,’” he said. 

“So do I,” little Ted agreed. “I wish it 
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The Fourth of July 
INDEPENDENCE DAY 
in the 
United States of America 


a 


was the ‘Fourth’ every day. It was swell.” 

“Swell,” Ham echoed, and added softly, 
“and so are you, Mr. Fergusson.” 

And then, on Donald’s suggestion, the 
voices of these young Americans rang out, 
a trail of song in the soft July dusk: 

“Oh, say, does the Star-Spangled banner 
yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave?” —Selected. 


TOWN OF DON’T YOU 
WORRY 


THERE’S a town of Don’t You Worry, 
On the banks of the river Smile; 
Where the cheer-up, be happy, 
Blossoms sweetly all the while: 
Where the never grumble flower 
Blooms beside the fragrant try 
And the never-give-up and patience 
Point their faces to the sky. 


In the Valley of Contentment, 
In the province of a Will, 
You will find this lovely city 
At the foot of No-Fret hill. 
There are thoroughfares delightful 
In this very charming town, 
And on every hand are shade trees 
Named the Very-seldom frown. 


Rustic benches quite enticing 

You'll find scattered here and there, 
And to each a vine is clinging 

Called the frequent-earnest-prayer. 
Everybody there is happy 

And is singing all the while, 
In the town of Don’t You Worry, 

On the banks of the river Smile. 

—Anonymous. 


SMILES 


“Otp Mammy—I wants a ticket fo’ 
Florence. 

“Ticket Agent (aften ten minutes of 
weary thumbing over railroad guides)— 
Where is Florence? 

“Old Colored Mammy—Settin’ over dar 
on de bench.” 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“Beer Liver Timpates. Two tablespoon- 
fuls butter, one-fourth cupful stale bread- 
crumbs, two-thirds cupful milk, one cup- 
ful cooked, chopped liver, two tablespoon- 
fuls parsley, two eggs, one-half teaspoonful 
salt, dash pepper, one-half teaspoonful 
onion salt. Melt butter, add crumbs and 
milk. Cook, stirring constantly, for five 
minutes. Add liver, parsley and season- 
ings. Beat eggs and add to mixture. Pour 
into well-greased timbale molds. Set 
molds in pan of hot water. Bake in mod- 
erate oven twenty minutes.” 
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Off From a Good Start 


Solomon’s First Steps as Israel’s King Are Safe 
By D. BURT SMITH 
I Kings 3: 5-15. The Sunday School Lesson for July 2 


‘“Wuo was the wisest man?” “Solomon.” 
Thus some of us answered a daring ques- 
tion of our childhood. It was one of a 
long series beginning with, “Who was the 
first man?” and continuing at least as far 
as, “Who was the first Christian martyr?” 
This direct question about Solomon came 
from a literal view of the twelfth verse 
of our lesson. That distinction for the third 
king of all Israel still stands out. Fact 
and fancy, truth and tradition have united 
in accumulating honors for King Solomon. 

He came to the throne at a most op- 
portune time. He had everything in his 
favor. His father, David, had been a con- 
sistent constructionist, binding all the 
tribes into a unit whose center of govern- 
ment and religion was in Jerusalem. A 
good name for Israel held the respect of 
neighboring peoples. The prowess of 
Israel’s God was recognized and the favor 
of Israel’s king was cultivated. David had 
commendable ambition. He clung to his 
religion and coveted the privilege of hon- 
cring his God. To materialize this he pro- 
jected a suitable temple on Mt. Zion. His 
idea was good, his purpose splendid, but 
God ordered otherwise—not David, but his 
son, Solomon, was to be the temple builder. 
David’s distinction as a king rested on 
different forms of service. 


A Planned Coronation 


So Solomon approached the throne. The 
right to reign was his by inheritance. He 
was not thoroughly equipped for his stu- 
pendous task, but he hoped to make good. 
He appreciated his father and found much 
that was ideal for him in what David had 
done. But he must have the complete en- 
dorsement of all the people. He believed 
a suitable public coronation would unify 
public opinion and establish a promising 
people-king relation. Gibeon was a suit- 
able place for public assembly. The young 
king would be the center of interest. Each 
word and act would be noted and eval- 
uated. With prudence Solomon gave the 
occasion a religious aspect. He planned an 
elaborate but helpful worship that would 
impel the people to loyalty to God and, 
more than incidentally, to himself also. 

Then the remarkable dream came, used 
by God to give Solomon a chance to choose 
what seemed to him the most essential 
help he could have from God. It was a 
critical test of Solomon’s good judgment. 


A Dream Decision 


It was only a dream; but such a dream! 
In it Solomon faced a crucial moment. 
He must make a decision on which his 
future would turn. If he made the wrong 
choice, he would displease God and be 
deprived of His help. If he chose pru- 
dently, God’s approval was certain. Note 
that God offered Solomon nothing. By 
inference it is clear that God was ready 
to answer Solomon’s request. What God 
asked was Solomon’s decision about what 
to ask for. Solomon’s decision would in- 


dicate the trend of his mind and heart as 
lke accepted the crown. The issue was 
selfishness against unselfishness, glory for 
the king against good for the people. 
Which way to choose was entrusted to 
Solomon. 

The steps in Solomon’s decision were 
safe. He revered his father. He attributed 
David’s success to God’s great mercy. He 
acknowledged a cause-and-effect relation 
between David’s righteousness before God 
and God’s goodness to David. Influenced 
by this relationship, Solomon asked for 
wisdom to judge and lead Israel well. His 
humility was pronounced as he made his 
request known to God. He had the right 
spirit in his decision. Unbiased by what 
he might be hearing and seeing were he 
awake, Solomon’s best, real self came to 
the fore in his dream. 

God was present, noting Solomon’s de- 
liberate decision. God was pleased—the 
highest tribute anyone could have. God 
talked with Solomon, recounting the most 
natural course for a young king’s mind to 
take before the offer God had made. The 
different personal gains he might have 
requested were enumerated. But Solomon’s 
wise choice was honored by the assurance 
that he would be granted what he desired 
even in highest measure and that far more 
would be given him. His wisdom for ruling 
Israel would exceed that of other kings, 
and he was to have wealth and honor 
beyond any king of his time. 

But Solomon was not given free rein 
to do as he pleased. He must be as good 
a king as his father, in keeping God’s 
statutes and commandments. How long he 
would continue to reign as Israel’s wisest, 
richest king was conditional on his hold- 
ing to the path on which he was making a 
good start. So far his steps were safe. 
So far he could be sure his God was with 


THINK OF THESE 


AT work, at play, even when we sleep, 
God can make His will known to us. 


Life’s ideals are indicated by our de- 
cisions; this was no truer of Solomon than 
of us. 


To pray with sincere unselfishness gives 
God a chance to grant us more than we 
ask, 


God’s personal promises are wonderful, 


but their fulfillment should find us worthy 
of them. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. Counsel of a Good Father. I Kings 2: 1-4. 
i bs Erayet 108 an Understanding Heart. I Kings 
W. Getting More Than Asked. I Kings 3: 10-15. 
Th. Exceeding in Riches and Wisdom. 
_ If Chron. 9: 22-28. 

F. Finding Wisdom. Proverbs 3: 13-18. 

Sat. Vanity of Worldliness. Ecclesiastes 1: 12-18. 
S. “The Wisdom That Is from Above.” James 


3: 13-18, 
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him. So far he could be at ease concern- 
ing loyalty of his people. 


A Personal Worship 


The Gibeon experiences ended. Solo- 
mon’s wonderful dream was over. The 
journey to Jerusalem was made. But Solo- 
mon’s heart was overflowing with gratitude 
to God. Though but a dream he took its 
message as real. He felt the urge to wor- 
ship, not so much in a public manner but 
in a more private, personal way. His of- 
fered sacrifices were consecrated “before 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord.” He 
shared the joy of this worship with “ail 
his servants,’ to whom he gave a feast. 
With so fine a start only good is to be 
expected of Solomon. 


HOME INFLUENCE 


THIS Is always a timely theme. None of 
us can forget the home influence that was 
exercising on us as we grew up. Our ideas 
of honesty, truthfulness, diligence, neat- 
ness, moral and religious values came first 
of all, and largely, from home influence. 
Now we are glad for the restraint and 
guidance in our early home, though at 
the time we probably pouted often be- 
cause of what to us seemed unfair and 
certainly unnecessary deprivation. Now 
we praise what once made us complain. 
That home of our childhood did far more 
for us than we knew at the time. In fact, 
we never can know what has been added 
to our life by home influence. 

Of course this is trite. Such platitudes 
are not paving blocks for a path to pop- 
ularity. But it is interesting to observe how 
much emphasis is now being laid on the 
old-fashioned influence of an old-fashioned 
home. In spite of the steady advances in 
understanding the development of chil- 
dren into ideal Christian citizens, there is 
still enough said about home influence to 
justify the assertion that the home is in 
the lead as a factor in making a good and 
great people. The commonplace influences 
of the home are no more commonplace 
than the sun in the heavens and the water 
in the sea. Because there are so many 
homes—each child has two parents and is 
supposed to grow up under their direction 
-—does not make the influence of any home 
too commonplace to be valuable. 

The Christian Church is inseparably 
joined with the homes of its people in 
stimulating a good influence on every child. 
It is not an extravagant claim that a 
church home, a Christian home, never fails 
to surround its children with an uplifting, 
stabilizing, standardizing influence—the 
teaching and example of Christ being the 
standard. 

Getting a good start is not entirely due 
to what is done for us; it is partly the 
product of our own efforts to get along 
well, to achieve some exceptional goal we 
set for ourselves. Solomon’s good start 
was partly to his credit and partly to the 
credit of his times. Much depends on the 
start, but more on how we follow the 
right lane and push ahead toward the 
prize. A race is not won because of the 
good start alone, helpful as that is. Keep- 
ing to the course and finishing strong— 
thus usable lives are made. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE 
CHRISTIAN MAN 


John 8: 31-36 


Wuat pip the common people think about 
Jesus in the long ago gospel days? We 
are told that they heard Him gladly. But 
that does not entirely expose their feel- 
ings about Him. They may have enjoyed 
the differentness of His teaching or have 
been astounded by His miracles. In our 
scripture lesson we have a beautiful pic- 
ture of faith on the part of the folks who 
stood about Jesus. Dr. Jowett called it 
“one of the warm sunny moments when 
some of the people put their trust in Him.” 

What these people thought about Jesus 
was vastly important to them and it is 
just as important what we think about 
Him. Jesus shows how faith leads on to 
freedom and if there is anything in this 
world that people want, it is freedom. 
Thoughtful people cannot sing 


“My country ’tis of thee 
Sweet land of liberty” 


without a certain earnestness and longing 
creeping into their voices. There is so 
little real freedom left in the world and 
what is here seems so strongly menaced. 
If there is a secret of freedom that can 
be learned anywhere, let us learn it. 

John has recorded for us the steps to 
real freedom. The first step is to settle 
cne’s thinking about Jesus Christ. We of 
the Christian church dare not compromise 
on that point. Then we are to abide in the 
truth that we have discovered. It must 
not be a passing sentiment. It must be an 
eternal commitment. It demands daily, 
hourly surrender. Then we will know the 
truth. For the knowledge of truth grows 
by the experience of abiding in it. Finally 
we will possess genuine freedom. This 
truth will make us free. 

If only our war-torn world would sit 
at the feet of Jesus and learn of Him! 
Here in these few verses from John’s 
gospel is what a longing world really 
wants. It does not suggest new and greater 
armies and navies. It does not hint at 
new diplomatic agreements. It does not 
depend upon economic formulas. It does 
not demand new conquests of nature by 
the scientists. It begins with faith in Jesus 
Christ and leads step by step to freedom. 


Faith 


Dr. Jowett has said, “Belief in Jesus 
does not find a fitting symbol in some 
catchy and intricate lock but in a simple 
latch which can be lifted easily by any 
poor, ignorant soul, or even by the gentle 
touch of a child.” Have we been guilty 
of constructing heavy locks for the door 
of faith? Perhaps we have talked so much 

_about “the faith” that we have forgotten 
that saving faith is a very simple and 
direct thing. 

One of the most satisfying illustrations 
of faith was given by Dr. G. Campbell 


Morgan in one of his lectures at the North- 
field conferences many years ago. A 
father was down in the cellar looking 
after the disposal of a load of coal. His 
little daughter came to the edge of the 
opening through which the coal had been 
dumped. It was dark below and she could 
not see her father. He called to her and 
she answered and then, without much 
thought, he said, “Come on. Jump down. 
I will catch you.” Almost before he was 
ready to catch her the little lass was in 
his arms. Faith in Jesus Christ is like that. 

This faith is true freedom. It does not 
ask to see. It only wants to recognize the 
voice of Jesus. The folks who believed in 
Jesus long ago did not have any exten- 
sive theology. They listened to Jesus, 
looked at Jesus, told their troubles to 
Jesus, and liked to be near Him. They 
said, “Here is One Who is genuine. He 
means what He says. He knows God and 
lives like Him. If He says He is God’s 
Son, He is God’s Son. No one ever was 
so gentle and so kind and so understand- 
ing. He is one of us, yet He is far above 
us. If we place our lives in His hands, 
we know we are safe. If He is not God we 
want no God.” Faith is as simple as that. 


Abiding in the Word 


Words express thoughts. There is a 
very interesting connection between the 
word character and the letters that we 
build into words. A letter is properly 
called a character. The notes used in 
written music are also called characters. 
The same word, character, is used to de- 
scribe what we really are. John turned 
to Greek philosophy and borrowed “The 
Word” as a name for Jesus Christ. Jesus 
is the Word of God. He tells us what God 
is thinking about us just as our words tell 
others what we are thinking. Jesus is 
the character of God. If we know Jesus 
we know God. He reveals God. He is God. 

To abide in the Word means that we 
share the mind and life of Christ as fully 
as our human limitations allow. To abide 
literally means to await expectantly, to 
live in a place permanently. Both ideas 
are illustrative of the meaning of abiding 
in the Word. We must be alert to dis- 
cover Jesus’ ways of thinking and Jesus’ 
ways of living. Just as alert as those who 
are expecting a beloved guest. We must 
also make the life and teaching of Jesus 
the very atmosphere in which we live. 

Luther wrote a little essay on the lib- 
erty of the Christian man. It is well worth 
reading. Here is a quotation: “And just 
as God helped us freely through Christ, 
so we should seek only to help our neigh- 
bor freely through our body and its works, 
and each one become, as it were, a Christ 
to the other, so that-we may all be Christs 
to one another, and that Christ may be 
the same in all, that is to say, that we be 
Christians indeed.” This is a bold chal- 
lenge. We are to become so immersed in 
the spirit of Christ that we think like Him, 
live like Him, reveal Him to our neigh- 
bors. Then we abide in the Word. 


Knowing the Truth 

Naturally out of such a relationship to 
Christ we shall learn to know Christ. To 
know, Him is to know the truth. He is 
personified truth. We use the word in- 
carnate, which means in the flesh. He is 
truth in the flesh. As we go to the gospels 
we can learn to know what He is like. 
As we pray to Him, commune with Him, 
worship Him, we find our knowledge grow- 
ing with our devotion. Knowing Him, we 
know truth. 

We do not need intricate knowledge of 
Him to know Him. We do not need to 
know as much about Him as Paul did when 
he wrote a great letter like that to the 
Roman Church. It would be fine if every 
Christian could know as much about Him 
as Paul did. But the youngest, and least, 
can know Him by faith. Every time we 
turn an electric switch in our homes we 
flood the room with light. But how many 
of us know anything much about the 
scientific explanation of the electric light? 
We should have the desire for knowledge 
so deeply in our hearts that we would 
want to know more about the miracles of 
science that we use daily. But we know 
enough to secure light. 

Jesus is worthy of a lifetime of study. 
If we know what Jesus thought about any 
problem we must face, we would know 
what was right. The absolute mastery of 
the mind of Jesus over the world would 
mean a perfect world. In the little world 
of our own souls we should seek to make 
Him supreme. 


Then Freedom 


Paul could write of “the glorious liberty 
of the children of God” at the very time 
that he wore Roman chains. Nothing can 
touch the disciple who believes in Jesus 
Christ. He dwells so permanently in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ that the combined 
forces of all the world’s armies cannot sub- 
due him. He is so sure that he is right, 
if he is doing what Christ would want him 
to do, that he is above all threats and 
persecutions that man may conceive in 
their attempt to master him. He is free 
from the petty fears that keep us from 
being our best. The cares and worries of 
life cannot touch his soul. 

Love pervades the soul of the man who 
abides in Christ. Love is the fulfilling of 
the law. “If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments,” is more than a command. 
Tt is a basic truth. If we love Christ we 
will love our neighbors. If we love our 
neighbors, we will think about them and 
act towards them as we ought. 

Not even the fear of death can master 
the soul that abides in Christ. The Chris- 
tian should walk through life as surely 
and securely as one walks on a bridge 
over a rushing river. He knows the bridge 
will carry his weight. This is the freedom 
of the Christian man. It is the secret of 
all true freedom. 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, July 9. Next 
topic, “The Limitations of Freedom.” 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


ORIGINS OF THE GOSPELS 


By Floyd V. Filson, professor of New 
Testament Literature and History, Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary, Chicago. 
The Abingdon Press, New York. 1938. 
Pages 216. Price, $2.00. 


Scripturally speaking, the Gospels are 
the foundation on which the Christian re- 
ligion is based. To change the figure, they 
are channel and stream of the water of 
life as it flows forth from the fountain of 
life to give life to the world. The Gospels 
are of primary importance, for they both 
contain this living water and spread it 
abroad. Are they genuine? What are their 
origins and inter-relations? Did the named 
evangelists write them—and who and 
what were they, of what personality and 
authority? How account for their differ- 
ences in viewpoint and in statement? Do 
these impugn their verity and destroy 
their value? Such are the questions an- 
swered in the book under review, and 
they are answered lucidly, affirmatively 
and convincingly. What the author says 
of the four Gospels may also be said of 
his own book: “All four of our canonical 
Gospels were written out of faith and with 
the intention of serving the interests of 
faith.” The book is written from a stand- 
point of earnest personal faith. 

The title, “Origins of the Gospels,” fails 
to cover and indicate the contents of the 
book, for its scope includes recent dis- 
coveries in the field of textual criticism; 
the language in which the Gospels were 
written, with its bearing upon date and 
place of origin; the history of the oral, 
traditional use of the Gospel message prior 
to its final formulation in the four-fold 
Gospel; the study of the written sources 
and the method of composition of the 
Synoptic Gospels; and finally “a survey 
of the widely divergent views held about 
the fourth Gospel, and an attempt made 
to trace any fairly definite conclusions 
which that survey may seem to warrant.” 

One thing more should be said. The 
author of the book is professor of New 
Testament Literature and History in the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, and the book itself “has grown out 
of lectures delivered at summer confer- 
ences” at that institution. Its studies were 
designed for and addressed to “the work- 
ing pastor” who has not the time and op- 
portunity to undertake such critical studies 
himself. It is the pastor, the preacher, the 
minister, whom the author has in view, 
whom he seeks to instruct and to whom 
he supplies the satisfactory answers to 
the critical, skeptical questions raised by 
the younger educated generation—edu- 
eated in non-religious institutions—who 
themselves are pestered by doubts and 
questionings and who need to be answered 
and reassured. The book well performs 
its task. To the closing words of a Fore- 
word by Frederick C. Grant, professor of 
Biblical Theology in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, this reviewer 
gives his entire approval: “It is a valuable 
and most useful book and I commend it 
to all students of the.New Testament and 
to all who are interested in ascertaining 


how far modern views have affected either 

the traditional interpretation of the Gos- 

pels or the faith which they enshrine.” 
Joun W. Horine. 


PRAYER FOR ALL CHRISTIANS 


By Bede Frost. Mowbray and Company, 
London. 1939. Pages 120. Price, 80 cents. 


Bede Frost is well known for his deeply 
devotional books. This latest little book 
contains five lectures on prayer delivered 
in Lent in an English parish. They are 
titled: What Is Christian Prayer? Why 
Ought We to Pray? The Prayer of Peti- 
tion; Mental Prayer; What Makes a Good 
Prayer? A sixth chapter is advice on prog- 
ress in prayer dealing especially with what 
seems to many a difficulty in prayer—the 
dryness which comes after continuing in 
systematic devotions for a time, but which 
really is God’s way of drawing men closer 
to Himself to the exclusion of all else. 
The first two chapters have nothing to 
commend them especially, but the last 
three are excellent and should be very 
helpful to all who would pray well. The 
chapter on Mental Prayer or Meditation 
is the simplest and most lucid that has 
appeared though many writers have sought 
with less success to tell us just how and 
what this important practice is. 

C. P. Harry. 


ST. PAUL 


By Arthur Darby Nock. Harper & 
Brothers, New York and London. Pages 
256. Price, $2.00. 


The author of this book is professor of 
the History of Religion in Harvard Uni- 
versity and his purpose here is to give 
“a picture of St. Paul as a man and as a 
writer ‘in the context of his time.’” 

The book consists of ten chapters: 1. 
Introduction; 2. Tarsus and Jerusalem; 3. 
Damascus; 4. Paul’s Earlier Christian 
Period; 5. Paul’s Later Christian Period; 
6, 7, 8. The Travel Letters; 9. Letters of 
the Captivity; 10. The Style and Thought 
of Paul. 

In Chapter 1, enumerating the writings 
of St. Paul, the author says, “the Epistle 
to the Ephesians must be omitted, as prob- 
ably of the next generation ... the so- 
called Pastoral Epistles, belonging as they 
must to a subsequent period, contain 
nevertheless information which may be 
genuine. ... The Pauline Epistles are ex- 


traordinarily difficult to interpret... . The 


Pauline Epistles were not written in a 
restful, reflective mood. They contain 
nothing which corresponds to a “Summa 
Theologica.” Throughout, the book is 
sprinkled with question marks: “His 
(Paul’s) presence at Stephen’s death may 
be doubted . . .; if the story is historical 
(Peter and Cornelius) ... the story reads 
like an acted parable of the conquest of 
magic by Christianity rather than a record 
of fact (Paul worsting the sorcerer at 
Paphos). . . . There is no reason to sup- 
pose that this is what Paul said (Paul’s 
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speech at Athens) . . 
there was no such thing at Athens as an 
altar dedicated “To an unknown God”; 
. .. the speech reported in Acts 20: 18-35, 
while it must be ascribed to the writer of 
the book and not to Paul, is a singularly 
moving and appropriate composition: .. . 
That the commander . . . allowed Paul to 
address the people . . . must appear highly 
doubtful (Paul in Jerusalem); . . . The 
scene, if taken literally, is impossible (Acts 
28: 17 et seq.) .. . The evidence is entirely 
against Jesus having said them (“This do 
-.. I Cor. 11: 24, 25); .. . Much of what 
Paul said became unintelligible, much un- 
necessary, to a later age.” 

The book ends with the following sen- 
tence: “On the face of it Paul in his life- 
time had sustained many bitter defeats and 
the type of Christianity which prevailed 
seems to bear many of the features which 
he had opposed; nevertheless, although 
without Paul Christianity had reached 
Gentiles. and would have reached more 
Gentiles, it is Paul more than any other 
man who was responsible for the fact that 
Christianity was not a Jewish sect but an 
independent life.” N. WItuIson. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
STRANGE EVANGELISTS 


By the Rev. John Schmidt. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
1939. Pages 118. Price, $1.00. 


This is a series of sermons, specially 
written for Lenten reading, treating in an 
original and interesting manner the un- 
pleasant characters in the drama of the 
cross. The strange evangelists include 
Judas, Caiaphas, Malchus, Pilate, and five 
more, all well worth a sermon, but often 
overlooked. Pastor Schmidt won his spurs 
as a writer by his splendid translations of 
Dr. Karl Heim’s works. But he has at- 
tained in his own right an important place 
among our Lutheran authors by his books 
of sermons. His style is vivid. He does 
not waste words, yet paints an adequate 
picture. His thought is original. His 
choice of materials is unusual. And his 
sermons are Biblical and practical. This 
will be a very usable addition to the ser- 
mon-maker’s library, as well as a fine de- 
votional book to recommend to the lay- 
man. Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


THE FINGERPRINTS OF GOD 


By William M. Orr. Cokesbury Press, 
ne Tenn. 1939. Pages 128. Price, 
1.00. 


Scientific training coupled with pastoral 
service as varied as Puerto Rico, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Colorado give the author 
a fund of original materials on which to 
draw for this series of talks to children. 
The stories are indexed under the general 
heads of 1. The Heavens; 2. The Earth; 
3. The Trees; 4. Leaves and Boughs; 5. 
Flowers and Seeds; and 6. Small Crea- 
tures. There seems to be no end of books 
of junior sermon materials, but there is 
a place for “The Fingerprints of God” in 
any pastor’s library. The materials are 
unique and the stories well told. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 
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DR. BLACKWELDER TO 


_) SPEAK IN SUNDAY VESPERS 


From the pulpit of “Sunday Vespers,” 

, usually occupied by Dr. Paul Scherer, pas- 

| tor of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
New York City, Oscar Fisher Blackwelder, 
D.D., distinguished Lutheran preacher, 
will deliver a series of five broadcast ad- 
dresses during the month of July to be 
heard each Sunday at 4.00 P. M., E. D. 
S. T., over the Blue Network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

Dr. Blackwelder has held the pastorate 
of the Lutheran Church of the Reforma- 
tion, on Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C., 
since 1933. A leader in the activities of his 
denomination, he is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Association of Young People in 
the United Lutheran Church of America, 
and a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Board of Publication, Participating 
in the National Preaching Mission, Dr. 
Blackwelder spoke to high school and col- 
lege students throughout the country. 

The schedule of Dr. Blackwelder’s ad- 
dresses follows: July 2, “The Contribution 
of the Church to American Democracy”; 
July 9, “The Mystery of Life”; July 16, 
“This Strange Man”; July 23, “The Prin- 
ciple of Tragedy”; and July 30, “What Is 
the Good Life?” 

“Sunday Vespers” is presented by the 
National Broadcasting Company in co- 
operation with the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. This is 
the ninth season of Lutheran radio 
preaching. 


100 YEARS OLD 


Mount Tabor Lutheran Church, Middle- 
brook, Va., Observes Centennial 


May 21, Mount Tabor Lutheran Church 
began a week of celebration in commemo- 
ration of the “One Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of the Building of Her First Church.” 
With an Anniversary Communion service 
held Sunday morning, May 21, the pastor, 
the Rev. H. E. Poff, preached a brief ser- 
mon from the text: “And the house which 
I built is great; for great is our God above 
all gods.” II Chron. 2: 5. 

In the afternoon, the Rev. A. R. Shu- 
mate, pastor of Grace Church, Waynes- 
boro, Va., and president of the Staunton 

_ Conference, preached the sermon and con- 
ducted the service of blessing, at which 
time many memorial and special anniver- 
sary gifts were consecrated. 

Thursday, May 25, was designated as 
“Community Night,” with greetings from 
local denominations, Lutheran and Re- 
formed. A representative from the County 
Board of Supervisors also extended greet- 
ings. The principal address was delivered 
by Dr. R. Homer Anderson, superintendent 
of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia. 


Former Pastors Present 


May 26 the afternoon was given over to 
a “Social Tea” at the church. Many friends 
and former pastors of Mount Tabor to- 
gether with many members of the congre- 
gation came together for this hour of de- 
lightful fellowship. Friday night was des- 
ignated as “Church Night,” with greetings 
from all the living former pastors: Dr. 
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E, A. Repass, Columbia, Pa.; the Rev. 
J. F. Bruch, Numidia, Pa.; the Rev. P. L. 
Snapp, Rural Retreat, Va.; and Dr. T. G. 
Shuey, Churchville, Va. Greetings were 
also brought by the Rev. Krauth Spiggle 
of Keyser, W. Va., whose father, the Rev. 
G. W. Spiggle, was pastor of Mount Tabor 
congregation when the present church 
building was erected in 1888. The main 
feature of the evening was an address by 
Dr. Charles J. Smith, president of Roanoke 
College, and moving pictures of the life 
of Roanoke College directed by Mr. Miller 
Ritchie, alumni secretary. Roanoke Col- 
lege had its birth and early beginning in 
Mount Tabor congregation, when the Rev. 
D. F. Bittle, realizing the great need for 
education among the young men in the 
community in which he labored began in 
the fall of 1842 to teach in a little classical 
school that he with C. C. Baughman or- 
ganized and located in the parsonage, one 
mile west of Mount Tabor Church. Five 
years later the school was removed to 
Salem, Va., and was chartered as Roanoke 
College. The other feature of the eve- 
ning’s program was the social hour. 


Record Attendance 


Sunday, May 28, designated as “Anni- 
versary Day” began with a record attend- 
ance in Sunday school. Dr. E. A. Repass 
spoke to the adult department with an 
attendance of ninety-five.. The morning 
worship service was led by the pastor and 
the anniversary sermon was preached by 
the Rev. John W. Shuey of Kingsport, 
Tenn., a son of Mount Tabor congregation. 

Following the morning service an old- 
fashioned picnic dinner was spread under 
the shade of the trees at the side of the 
church and was enjoyed by approximately 
eight hundred people. 

The two o'clock service was in charge 
of St. John’s Reformed congregation, with 
which church Mount Tabor worshiped for 
fifty-four years prior to the erection of her 
own church building. Dr. Lee A. Peeler, 
pastor of the Reformed congregation, led 
the service, assisted by the Rev. L. B. 
Williamson, Middlebrook, Va., and Dr. J. 
Silor Garrison, Harrisonburg, Va., deliv- 
ered a historical address. In his address 
he covered much of the Reformation his- 
tory as well as local history as relates to 
these two church bodies. At 3.30 P. M. 
the large crowd, many more than could 
get into the church at any one time, re- 
sorted to the cemetery, to pay their tribute 
of respect to the sainted forefathers. Dr. 
E. A. Repass offered the prayer of invo- 
cation, and Dr. T. G. Shuey delivered the 
memorial address. 

The day and week of celebrating came 
to a close, when at eight o’clock the his- 
torical pageant was presented by more 
than forty characters, including former 
pastors, many of the neighboring ministers, 
lay members, and children. The pageant 
was entitled, “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” 
written and directed by the pastor, for the 
special purpose of reproducing in life- 
like pictures many of the scenes in the 
congregation’s 154 years of growth and 
development. 

The pastor and people have received 
many congratulations on the well-planned 
program, and the attractive anniversary 
booklet, which contains a valuable sketch 
of the congregation’s long life. 
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Have you seen the 


New Design 


RECOGNITION CARD 
No. ll 


FOR TEACHERS, OFFICERS and LEADERS 


Prepared and Recommended by 
The Parish and Church School Board 


ac 


THIS LITTLE CARD 
IS PRESENTED 
TO 


IN RECOGNITION OF THE 
RESPONSIBILITIES WHICH HAVE 
BEEN ACCEPTED AS 


Thy life was given for me 
What have J given for Thee2 
% 


Out of gratitude for what Thow- 
hast given for me, I shalk 
do my bese: ° 


(Name of office to which appornted) 


IN 


To live a life worthy of im& 
tation by those whom I 
teach or lead 


(Name of Congregation) 


To take advantage of oppor- 
tunities to improve my- 
self for my work 


Our congregation asks you to keep 
she message of the card before you. 
Use the little card “as a bookmark 
én your Bible or lesson book; place 
it in the corner of the mirror which 
you use every day; tack it on the 
wall of your home; or place it 
on your desk where you 
work. Above all, read 
it and follow it, 


To co-operate with my fellow 
workers and the Church 


To be regular and punctual in 
attendance 


+ 


© Ie my life be given, 
My years for Thee be spent. 
alee 


Thou gav'st Thyself for me, 
I give myself to Thee. 


€ 


Face Side 


Reverse Side 


An attractive card for the congregation to 
present to each teacher, officer, leader or 
church worker when installed or when a 
position is accepted in any organization— 
Sunday School, Church Council, Ladies’ Aid, 
Missionary Society, Luther League, Broth- 
erhood, etc. 


It may well be distributed to all now 
active in the work of the congregation. 


From the text shown in the illustrations, 
it is evident that this card will ever keep 
before the worker the nature of his obliga- 
tion and source of empowerment. 


It may be used as a handy bookmark for 
insertion in the worker’s Bible, devotional 
manual, or lesson manual, or for posting in 
a prominent position in one’s room. 


Card Stock. Two Color Tone. 
Size, 244 x 8 inches. 


Price, 25 cents a dozen; $1.75 a hundred. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 

Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 


Columbia, S. C 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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Dedication at 80th 


Anniversary 


ay 


a 


a 
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PAUL C. EMPIE, SUPERINTENDENT, 
ADDRESSES THOUSANDS AT GERMAN- 
TOWN HOME 


THE annual Donation Day—June 8— 
marked two milestones in the history of 
the Lutheran Home for Orphans and Aged 
at Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. The first 
was the eightieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Home; the second was the ded- 
ication of the newly-erected Schiedt 
Memorial Home for the Aged. 


Eighty Years of Service: 


W. A. Passavant, D.D., father of so many 
of the works of mercy in the Lutheran 
Church in America, was started in his 
work with the “seed-gift” of one dollar; 
he in turn planted many such seeds. He 
did this in Germantown when, in 1851, he 
gave one dollar to Mrs. C. W. Schaeffer, 
wife of the pastor of St. Michael’s Church 
of Germantown, as the beginning of a 
fund for a much-needed home for or- 
phans in Philadelphia. This seed came to 
fruition when on March 12, 1859, a house 
was rented at 6719 Germantown Avenue, 
and the work was started with Sister 
Louise Martens, from Dr. Passavant’s 
Orphans’ Home in Pittsburgh as tem- 
porary matron, and with four orphans 
from the Pittsburgh Home and _ several 
from Philadelphia. The present property 
was purchased in the fall of the same 
year: a large farm house and five acres 
of land. A stone building for use as school 
and dormitory was built in 1862. The Civil 
War brought an emergency when the 
doors of the Home were opened to the 
orphans of soldiers, and the family in- 
creased rapidly to 125; this was relieved by 
the temporary rental of another house, 
later by the removal of many of these 
children to state institutions. The Main 
Building was erected in 1865. 

The first applicant for admission to the 
Home for the Aged was admitted in May 
1860, a member of St. Michael’s Church; 
the second was Carolina Louisa Franken- 
berg, an associate of Froebel, who helped 
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introduce the Kindergarten in America. 


In 1879 a new building was erected for the 


Aged Home—recently torn down after 
nearly sixty years of service, to make way 
for the Schiedt Memorial. 

The greatest expansion in the work and 
the facilities of the Home has come during 
the past twenty years. The Home for 
the Aged had been enlarged in 1894; 
the Boys’ Wing had been added to the 
Main Building in 1897; the Girls’ Wing in 
1906; and a building bought in 1913 for 
use as an Infant Home. With the im- 
petus of the sixtieth anniversary, another 
building for boys was bought in 1919— 
now being changed for use for aged per- 
sons; Kiefaber Hospital was built in 1922; 
Justi Cottage in 1924; the new Baby Home 
and Weiss Cottage in 1925. In 1937 a new 
laundry and power plant were added; in 
1938 the Pflaum Memorial was purchased; 
and in 1938-9 the Schiedt Memorial Build- 
ing for the Aged was erected. 

The Home had been incorporated in 1860, 
under control of a Board of Lady Man- 
agers, with trustees elected by this Board. 
The burden becoming too heavy, even with 
the support of most of the Philadelphia 
congregations, the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania was asked to take over the work 
of the institution, under a Board elected 
partly by the Ministerium, partly by the 
various auxiliaries. After a number of 
changes in organization the control of the 
Home by the Ministerium was completed 
under a revised charter in 1936, since 
which time the entire Board of Trustees 
is elected hv the Ministerium, 

The family at present consists of ap- 
proximately 150 children; and will include 
about ninety aged when all of the pro- 
posed accommodations are ready. The 
members of the family range from babies 
a few months old to boys and girls of 
eighteen; and men and women from sixty- 
five to more than ninety years. House- 
mothers and supervisors are in charge of 
eech group; five deaconesses from the 
Mary J. Drexel Home are in the service 
of the Home: The superintendent is the 
Rev. Paul C. Empie. 

The eightieth anniversary was marked 
by a special program, in which were in- 
cluded the Rev. F. O. Evers of Baltimore, 
Mr. John Sefing of Allentown, Mrs. Oscar 
C. Schmidt, and the superintendent, the 
Rev. Paul C. Empie. A historical pageant, 
prepared by Mrs. Earl Stoner, was pre- 
sented twice during the day by the chil- 
@ren of the Home. Approximately 12,000 
persons visited the Home during the day 
from many parts of the territory served 
by the Home. 


The Dedication 


The main point of interest during the 
day was the new Schiedt Memorial Build- 
ing, which was dedicated at four o’clock 
by the Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
The speaker was J. Henry Harms, D.D., 
pastor of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, Philadelphia, of which the donor 
was for many years a faithful member. 
This building is the gift of Miss Cornelia 
Schiedt, in memory of her brother, Mr. J. 
Henry Schiedt. Miss Schiedt had long 
been a member of the Board of Lady Vis- 
itors of the Home and a generous sup- 
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porter of it. Her will gave the Home the 
sum of $200,000 for this memorial building. 
It was started March 1, 1938; the corner- 
stone was laid Donation Day, June 9, 1938; 
and the building was completed for oc- 
cupancy by May 1, 1939. 

The architect in charge of the building 
was Mr, Charles A. Scheuringer, a mem- 
ber of St. Luke’s Church, active in the 
work of the Church, and president of the 
Laymen’s Co-operative Association of the 
Home. The general contractor was Mr. 
William Lotz, member of St. Mark’s 
Church, well known in the laymen’s 
groups of both conference and synod. 

The general tone of the building is colo- 
nial, carried out in furnishings as well as 
in the building itself. It is built of Chest- 
nut Hill stone, a beautiful piece of stone- 
work. The furnishings have all been gifts 
of societies, congregations, and individuals, 
many of them as memorials. The Women's 
Auxiliary provided the furnishings for 
living room and dining room: the former 
as a memorial to Miss Schiedt, the latter 
largely through the work of Mrs. Emma 
Benkman in the Rummage Shop. Mrs. 
Peter Woll gave a beautiful altar, with all 
accessories, for use in the living room for 
the services held for the aged guests: this 
in memory of her husband, who was for 
many years president of the Board of 
Trustees. Provision has also been made 
for diningroom space on Donation Days: 
400 or more people can be seated in the 
basement diningroom. The furnishing has 
been done with an eye for beauty and 
harmony, and a care for comfort and use- 


fulness. All who have seen it commend 
it as setting a new standard in buildings 
for the care of the aged. 

W. Kart HemsatuH, Sec. 


THIEL COMMENCEMENT 


Ground Broken for Women’s 
Dormitory 


GROUND-BREAKING for the new residence 
for women students was the high light of 
commencement at Thiel College June 7. 
This ceremony followed the commence- 
ment exercises and was itself followed by 
the dedication of the Smeltzer memorial 
evergreens. 

The commencement was held in the 
beautiful grove on the east campus, the 
traditional outdoor auditorium for com- 
mencement. The weather was ideal and 
the attendance established a record. 

Fifty-six diplomas and certificates were 
granted, distributed as follows: 22 girls 
and 3 boys, Bachelor of Arts; 1 girl and 
14 boys, Bachelor of Science; 4 girls and 
6 boys, Bachelor of Science in Economics; 
and 6 girls, secretarial certificates. 

The following honorary degrees were 
conferred: Alexander Stremel and EK. Lewis 
T. Engers, Doctor of Divinity; Victor 
George Heiser, Doctor of Science. 

The invocation was given by the Rev. 
H. Reed Shepfer, president of the Board. 
Music was furnished by the women’s sex- 
tet and the men’s ensemble. The senior 
oration was given by Russell Splane, and 
the address was delivered by Dr. A. R. 
Wentz of Gettysburg Seminary. The class 
was presented by Dean Luther Malmberg 
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and degrees were conferred by President 
Earl S. Rudisill. 

At the close of the graduation exercises 
the academic procession moved to the site 
of the new dormitory, where ground was 
broken for the new building. The scrip- 
ture was read by the Rev. Oscar Carlson, 
Butler, Pa., and prayer was offered by Dr. 
M. L. Clare, Apollo, former president of 
the Board. The address was given by Dr. 
J. P. Harman, Greensburg, vice-president 
of the Board. The ground-breaking for- 
mula was read by the president of the 
Board, the Rev. H. Reed Shepfer, Roch- 
ester, Pa., who placed the historic spade in 
the hands of the May queen, Miss Cortelle 
Chandler of the graduating class, who 
turned the first spade of earth. She was 
followed by Miss Elenora Demmler, the 
only woman Board member; Mrs. E. A. 
Ortner, president of the Thiel Woman’s 
Clubs, presidents of individual Thiel Clubs, 
Board members, and professors. 

The procession moved to the front of the 
Administration Building where took place 
the recognition and dedication of the ever- 
greens which were presented to the col- 
lege by Harry J. Smeltzer of Avonmore, 
in memory of his brother, W. E. Smeltzer, 
both of whom were graduated from Thiel 
fifty years ago, and both of whom served 
on the faculty. William Smeltzer was once 
head of the preparatory department. The 
dedicatory address was delivered by Prof. 
J. H. Graf, and prayer was offered by 
Bishop J. C. Ward of the Episcopal diocese 
of Erie. The act of dedication was per- 
formed by President Rudisiu, 

These ceremonies were followed by the 
annual luncheon meeting of the combined 
Thiel Women’s Clubs in the gymnasium 
and by a meeting of the Board of Trustees. 

The commencement play, Ibsen’s 
“Brand,” under direction of Dr. Joseph 
Meconnahey, was given on the evenings 
of June 5 and 6. The alumni meeting and 
picnic were held in Riverside Park on the 
afternoon and evening of June 6, The 
baccalaureate sermon was delivered by 
President Rudisill Sunday, June 4. 


SEMINARY ALUMNI MEET 


THE annual meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation of Gettysburg Seminary was held 
in the Refectory May 11, a large number 
of members being present. Lloyd M. Keller, 
D.D., president for the last three years, 
presided. Election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, the Rev. T. Benton 
Peery, S.T.D., of Philadelphia; vice-pres- 
ident, John S. Tome, D.D., of Hanover; 
secretary, the Rev. Henry W. Sternat of 
Biglerville; treasurer, the Rev. Emmert G. 
Colestock of Fairfield. 

Students from Gettysburg College to en- 
ter the seminary next fall were presented 
by President Henry W. A. Hanson. 

Brief post-prandial addresses were made 
by the Rev. J. Harold Mumper of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Ira S. Sassaman, D.D., of 
Williamsport; and Earl S. Rudisill, D.D., 
of Greenville. 

The officers were instructed to plan an 
appropriate meeting for 1940, at the time 
of the retirement of Doctors Aberly and 
Alleman. 

Nearly eight hundred alumni are mem- 
bers, residing in thirty countries. 
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BALTIMORE LETTER 


Baltimore Woman Leaves More Than 
$300,000 to U. L. C. A. Institutions 


By Lloyd M. Keller, D.D. 


Mrs. Harriet S. LeprrRER, a member of 
First Lutheran Church, Baltimore, Md., 
who died suddenly at her summer home 
at Waynesboro, Pa., June 2, remembered 
institutions of the United Lutheran Church 
in America with generous bequests in her 
will, which was 
recently pro- 
bated. The fol- 
lowing institu- 
tions and organ- 
izations of the 
U.L.C. A. shared 
in her numerous 
philanthropies: 
Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society 
of the U.L.C. A., 
$100,000; First 
Lutheran 
Church, Balti- 
more, $50,000; 
Salem Hebrew 
Lutheran Mis- 
sion, $50,000; Inner Mission Society of Bal- 
timore, $25,000; Baltimore Lutheran Dea- 
coness Motherhouse, $25,000; National 
Lutheran Home for the Aged, Washing- 
ton, D. C., $25,000; Good Shepherd Home, 
Allentown, Pa., $25,000; Tressler Orphans’ 
Home, Loysville, Pa., $15,000; Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary, $10,000; Roanoke 
College, $10,000; the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church at Waynesboro, Pa., $1,000; Beth- 
any Lutheran Church, Millersville, Pa., 
$1,000; St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Wash- 
ington County, Md., $1,000. 

Other gifts included Baltimore Y. M. 
C. A., $50,000; Baltimore Y. W. C. A, 
$10,000; F. M. Stearn’s Missionary Fund, 
Germantown, Pa., $25,000; Silver Cross 
Home for Epileptics, Port Deposit, Md., 
$25,000; Northfield Schools, $25,000; Moody 
Bible Institute, Chicago, $25,000; American 
Mission for Lepers, $5,000; American 
Foundation for the Blind, $5,000; Maryland 
Church Society, $5,000; Anti-Saloon 
League, $5,000; Baltimore Community 
Fund, $5,000; Baltimore Home for Incur- 
ables, $4,000; Baltimore Goodwill Indus- 
tries, $1,000; Maryland Workshop for the 
Blind, $1,000; Florence Crittenden Mission, 
$1,000. 

Her personal will left a total of $570,000 
for charity work in addition to bequests 
to her relatives. A residuary portion of 
both hers and her late husband’s estate 
included a trust fund of $35,000 to Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in a Lewis J. and Harriet 
Lederer Foundation for research in the 
study of epilepsy. Some years ago a Lewis 
J. and Harriet Lederer Foundation of 
$10,000 was created as a memorial to her 
husband for the translation of the New 
Testament into Yiddish. 


MRS. HARRIET S. 
LEDERER 


Benefactor and Christian 
Personality 


The wide range of Harriet S. Lederer’s 
bequests are indicative of her peculiar 
ability to evaluate human needs and the 
merit and character of educational and 
philanthropic institutions. Her bequests 
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were of a peculiarly constructive char- 
acter. Her interest in Christian education 
was manifested in her generosity to 
needy students. Of a judicial type of mind, 
mentally alert, she always manifested a 
keen interest in people. Because of her 
sympathetic understanding many came to 
her with their troubles and were blessed 
by the Christian spirit of her kindly per- 
sonality. 

Back of her benefactions was a Chris- 
tian personality with a profound sense 
of stewardship and a refreshing spirit of 
humility. In addition to a habit of reg- 
ular church attendance a habit of regular 
family worship characterized her home. 
Witnessing to her Christian faith, her great 
capacity for work found expression in 
personal work in visiting the sick and 
needy. 

Many grateful and appreciative friends 
honored her memory with their presence 
at her funeral service in First Lutheran 
Church, Monday, June 5, at which her 
pastor, Martin L. Enders, D.D., officiated. 
He was assisted by George S. Bowers, 
D.D., Henry Einspruch, D.D., and J. Wil- 
liam McCauley, D.D. 


National Music Week in Baltimore 


The twenty-first biennial convention of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
met in Baltimore May 16-23. Every music 
lover who had invested $5.00 in a season 
ticket, which admitted the bearer to all 
convention sessions and all musical con- 
certs, was treated to a veritable feast of 
music with an unending array of courses, 
so varied and so appetizing were the 
week’s programs. Convention sessions were 
held in the Lord Baltimore Hotel. Eve- 
ning concerts were held in the Lyric 
Theatre. A Cappella choirs, orchestras, 
operatic stars, and vocal and instrumental 
solo contestants came from all parts of 
the United States. An Augustana College 
A Cappella Choir came from Sioux Falls, 
S. D. The Sovereign Singers came from 
Joplin, Mo. The Orpheus Club of male 
singers came from Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Among the junior group of artists were the 
Dayton Children Singers from Dayton, 
Ohio. The Junior Civic Orchestra from 
Albuquerque, N. M., and a miniature harp 
ensemble from Atlanta, Ga. 

The Junior Day programs on Saturday 
were held in the Polytechnic High School 
Auditorium. 

Final competitions for $1,000 and $500 
prizes were held in the Peabody Conser- 
vatory of Music. 

Evening concerts in the Lyric Theatre 
included nationally and internationally ac- 
cepted musical artists. Mr. and Mrs. Josef 
Lhevinne gave an evening’s program of 
piano solo and duet numbers. Efrem Zim- 


balist, celebrated violinist, with Vladimir’ 


Sokoloff at the piano, and a national chorus 
of 950 voices with massed orchestras pre- 
sented a thrilling program on Thursday 
night. Marjorie Lawrence, operatic soprano, 
presented a refined program Friday night. 

A Sunday evening program of music 
and pageantry was presented in the Lyric 
Theatre under the general direction of 
H. Augustine Smith. A “Fatherhood of 
God” episode was presented by massed 
synagogue choirs of Baltimore. Two 
“Brotherhood of Man” episodes were pre- 
sented by Roman Catholic choirs, and 
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Protestant choirs in a mass chorus against 
pageantry backgrounds of Solemn High 
Mass at the Elevation and Da Vinci’s “Last 
Supper.” All participating Baltimore choirs 
joined in the mass ensemble episode, “The 
Homehood of the World.” 


Ministerium Officers Elected 


The following officers of the Lutheran 
Ministers’ Association of Baltimore and 
Vicinity were elected for the ensuing year 
at the May meeting: President, the Rev. 
J. Frank Fife; vice-president, the Rev. 
Leon N. Zahn; secretary-treasurer, the 
Rev. Howard F. Reisz. 


The Lutheran Ministers’ Conference, in- 
cluding ministers of the American Lu- 
theran Church and the United Lutheran 
Church in Baltimore and vicinity, elected 
the following officers for 1939-1940: Pres- 
ident, Paul A. Weidley, D.D.; vice-pres- 
ident, the Rev. George Hein; secretary, the 
Rev. Millard Glessner; treasurer, the Rev. 
Howard F. Reisz. 


The Interdenominational Ministerial 
Union of Baltimore and Vicinity elected 
the following for the year 1939-1940: Pres- 
ident, Lloyd M. Keller, D.D.; vice-pres- 
ident, the Rev. Theodore E. Miller; secre- 
tary, the Rev. Carl Young; treasurer, the 
Rev. Thomas C. Bryan. 


THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


By the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson 


From many parts of the country people 
came to Bloomington to see the Passion 
Play in its Post-Easter performance at the 
Consistory Auditorium in that city. Each 
year it seems interest increases; and now 
that it has had sixteen successful seasons, 
there is reason to believe it has met with 
approval by Christian people. At the out- 
set we were somewhat skeptical about the 
production of the Passion History of our 
Lord. We questioned the possibility of 


anyone taking the part of Jesus, or the 


part of Judas. However, after seeing this 
marvelous American Passion Play, we were 
fully convinced. Through fifty-seven scenes, 
which were superb in art and lighting ef- 
fect as well as dramatic effect, the Pas- 
sion of our Lord was presented in a most 
dignified and effective manner. One had 
to marvel at its Scriptural correctness. 
Those who take part in the play are 
chosen for their high moral character and 
Christian living. This is very evident in 
the man taking the part of Jesus, Harold 
D. Walters, who is a professor of music 
at the Illinois Wesleyan at Bloomington. 
His fine voice and perfect composure left 
an unforgettable impression upon the au- 
dience. Louis L. Williams, who took the 
role of Judas, was an unusual actor. One 
could not help but be touched by the pang 
and sting of despair which sin had left 
upon the person of Judas. This Passion 
Play compares favorably with the one at 
Oberammergau, Germany. The fine part 
about the personnel is that they come from 
all types and walks of life in the city of 
Bloomington, and they take part in this 
play for the joy of it and as their part in 
witnessing for Christ. There is no profit 
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to anyone, materially. Whatever is taken 
in above what is needed for expenses is 
put into scenes and equipment to improve 
the production of the play. Each year the 
play is given six Sunday afternoons. This 
year it was given on one Saturday. About 
four and a half hours are required for the 
play. The music and singing is unusually 
good. May its showing result in greater 
loyalty to our Lord and Master. 


At Carthage 


The folks at Carthage had a big week 
May 8-12, when the Illinois Synod and the 
Illinois Brotherhood met there in annual 
convention. While you will read a com- 
plete description of it from the able pen 
of Dr. J. A. Leas, this voice cannot re- 
frain from expressing appreciation for the 
way in which we were cared for while 
there. The pastor, the Rev. Charles Land- 
were, and his good people, and the faculty 
and student body of Carthage College left 
nothing undone to make our stay pleasant. 
One was assured of the strong Department 
of Music at the college, through the choir 
at “Old Trinity,” many of whom were of 
the faculty and student body; the fine A 
Cappella College Choir under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Elmer Hanke; and the Crim- 
son Band, under the direction of Prof. 
Lyle Atkins. Carthage, we want you to 
know, we enjoyed this treat. The spirit of 
the convention was unusual, the best we 
have ever witnessed. We were just twenty 
years old, so maybe it’s because we are 
becoming “Mellow with Experience” 
(apologies to Dr. L. M. Zimmerman). 
When it came to a recognition of our in- 
stitutions, Carthage, Chicago Seminary and 
Nachusa Children’s Home, well, the breth- 
ren just went all the way. The only con- 
cern we now have is that the enthusiasm 
of convention atmosphere may have wear- 
ing qualities. The brothers of the Illinois 
Brotherhood had sipped long from the 
fountain of “Brotherly Love,” so their un- 
dertakings were most hopeful. Particularly 
do we look for some manly support of 
their state objective, the Nachusa Chil- 
dren’s Home. 


Our one sincere joy was in the accept- 
ance of the presidency by the Rev. Armin 
G. Weng, Ph.D., of Elgin, where he was 
pastor of Holy Trinity Church. Confidence 
in his leadership caused the brethren to 
take courage to undertake greater things. 

What is a convention for anyway? That’s 
a cryptic remark, yet necessary to think 
about. Four days, filled with information, 
inspiration and good fellowship, were well 
spent for God and His Church. Those are 
real reasons of refreshing, and every pas- 
tor and layman needs them in order to 
do the Lord’s work. 


Luther League Rallies 


Two great rallies were held afternoon and 
evening, May 7, one in the Capital Dis- 
trict, at Grace Lutheran Church, Peoria, 
the Rev. Walter L. Wilson pastor. There 
were about 275 Leaguers present for the 
event. After the devotional service a 
Music Talent Festival was held, in which 
a number of young folks participated. The 
banquet was a highlight, when over 250 
young people were present. 

The other rally was held in the Greater 
St. Louis District, at Mizpah Lutheran 
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Church, the Rev. George H. Volkmar pas- 
tor. The theme was “Life Service.” “Life 
Service for Men” was presented by the 
Rev. Edward Hummon, the new pastor of 
Unity Church, St. Louis, and “Life Serv- 
ice for Women” by Sister Gertrude Poth 
of the Deaconess Hospital, St. Louis, of 
the Evangelical Church. According to 
Gladys Hempel and Ross Trower, there is 
a real need for training in the conduct of 
devotional meetings. Henry Neal has done 
much to meet this need by a series of in- 
structions. These devotional training 
classes have been conducted by the Rev. 
David F. Engstrom, pastor of Gethsemane 
Lutheran Church, St. Louis, Augustana 
Synod. These efforts are beginning to bear 
fruit, and we heartily commend these 
young folks for being so far-sighted. 


The young folks of Greater St. Louis 
are also doing their part in preparing for 
the forty-fifth annual convention of the 
Illinois Luther League to be held over 
Labor Day, September 1 to 4. Plans are 
under way for the entertainment of dele- 
gates, and, as the committee has said, 
“There is no reason for anyone to remain 
away on account of expense: $2.50 will 
take care of everything.” 

May 14 the writer was surprised after 
the morning service with a generous gift 
from the congregation, in honor of his 
fifteenth anniversary in .the Gospel min- 
istry. They have been fifteen short years, 
filled with interesting activities, in con- 
gregations served at Rock Grove, Milledge- 
ville, and Forreston, Illinois, Medford, 
Oregon, and now as pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, Nokomis. Many enjoyable con- 
tacts have been experienced in conference 
and synod, in Brotherhood and Luther 
League work, as well as in local social 
and civic projects. God has abundantly 
blessed our undertakings. 


QUEEN CITY GLEANINGS 
By the Rey. Anson W. Lindenmuth, Ph.D. 


WE ake in the midst of commencement 
activities. Located in a college and uni- 
versity center, as is Allentown, Pa., we 
are having commencements all about us— 
Muhlenberg and Cedar Crest Colleges in 
Allentown, and Moravian College for men 
and women and Lehigh University in 
Bethlehem, and Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa. Add thereto the commencement of the 
Allentown Preparatory School, the last 
one in its history, the Allentown High and 
Catholic High Schools, and those of nu- 
merous boroughs and townships within a 
radius of twenty-five miles and less, and 
ene cannot but become commencement- 
minded. It becomes a real problem these 
days to get the church in for any of her 
important activities. Furthermore, one is 
kept so busy with the post-Lenten and 
Easter church activities, conference and 
synodical conventions, organization, com- 
mittee, and board meetings, that one 
almost wishes he possessed miraculous 
power to prolong one’s days. 

Muhlenberg College just closed a tre- 
mendous Commencement week program. 
From what the writer observed, and from 
what others reported, it was the best and 
the most successful Commencement pro- 
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gram in the history of the college. Statis- 
tically and otherwise it was the largest 
and most encouraging program, and will 
go down as a record breaker. The Class 
Day exercises, the Alumni Assembly, and 
the Commencement were held in the col- 
lege grove and open-air amphitheatre. 


Luther League Banquet 


Three hundred seventy-five people, rep- 
resenting thirty-two local Luther Leagues, 
attended the fourteenth annual spring 
banquet of the Allentown District Luther 
League in the Masonic Temple, Bethlehem, 
Pa. Gustav H. Bechtold, D.D., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., executive secretary of the Board 
of Inner Missions of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, spoke on “Melting Icebergs.” 
The music was furnished by the Moravian 
College Male Quartet, and the Beth Art 
Trio of Bethlehem, Pa. 


Allentown Conference 


The one hundred thirty-ninth annual 
convention of the Allentown Conference 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania was 
held in St. John’s Church, Stroudsburg, 
Pa., the Rev. P. N. Wohlsen pastor. The 
retiring president, Conrad Wilker, D.D., 
Allentown, Pa., preached the Communion 
sermon. The reports of the committees 
revealed much constructive work in the 
fields of Missions, Education, and Admin- 
istration. The guest speaker at the eve- 
ning session of the first day was Ralph H. 
Long, D.D., of New York, executive secre- 
tary of the National Lutheran Council. 
The Rev. Walter C. Veit, pastor of Zion 
Church, Easton, Pa., was elected president. 


Brotherhood Meeting 


The eighth annual convention of the 
Allentown Conference Brotherhood was 
held in St. John’s Union Church, Mickley’s, 
Pa., and was attended by 183 delegates 
representing sixty-one Brotherhoods. The 
speakers at the afternoon session were 
E. P. Pfatteicher, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., president of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, who spoke on “The State of the 
Church,” and the Rev. Ralph W. Sell, 
missionary on furlough from India, who 
spoke on “Our Mission Work.” The eve- 
ning session consisted of an open forum of 
six group conferences. The theme was 
“The Ideal Brotherhood.” The discussions 
in the different groups were on the six 
objectives of the Brotherhood of the U. L. 
C. A., and proved very instructive. 


Dedication 

The Lutheran Orphans’ Home, Topton, 
Pa., the Rev. J. O. Henry, D.D., superin- 
tendent, dedicated a very beautiful and 
architecturally well-designed and well- 
equipped school and recreation building, 
free of debt. The people of Allentown and 
vicinity, and of the Allentown Conference, 
although they have a very fine and well- 
equipped home on their territory, the Good 
Shepherd Home, Allentown, Pa., which 
does a work for the most needy and un- © 
fortunate children which no other church 
institution does, are nevertheless inter- 
ested in the home at Topton because of 
the number of children from this section 
and the Conference in this home. Both 
of these homes will hold their annual 
anniversaries in August. 
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CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By John A. M. Ziegler, D.D. 


Tue Board of Supervisors allows the 
All-Year Club of Southern California 
$225,000 annually for exploiting our tour- 
ist attractions. This seems like an im- 
mense sum to expend on advertising—es- 
pecially when some of our far-off friends 
persist in defining it as “hot air.” It is 
more than that, however. It is officially 
stated that in 1938 tourists spent $194,000,000 
in Southern California. A pretty fair in- 
vestment: producing more than 800 per 
cent. And many of these happy tourists 
come again—and again—and finally they 
return to go out no more. 

California now has the fifth city in point 
of population in the United States. Greater 
New York is crowding on to 7,000,000; 
Chicago, to 3,500,000; Philadelphia, to 
2,000,000; Detroit, to 1,600,000; Los Angeles 
has at present a bona fide population of 
1,232,561: what it will be over the next 
news broadcast, who can tell? It is no 
exaggeration to suggest that we will have 
2,000,000, at least, in the next decade: in- 
deed, there would be more than that, 
should we include in the city itself all the 
surrounding lesser cities. 

And what of it? Nothing, so far as any 
personal interest is concerned. The ex- 
tended and rich field, however, for Chris- 
tian, aggressive work, stirs one’s evan- 
gelistic blood. When, oh, when, will the 
church awake to her responsibility and 
grab opportunity by the forelock? 

In attempting to meet her own oppor- 
tunity, Los Angeles, after a long and ar- 
duous struggle, has won a worth-while 
victory. She recently dedicated her new 
$10,000,000 Union Passenger Terminal Sta- 
tion. Streamline trains are rushing in over 
the three transcontinental railways—the 
Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, and Union 
Pacific—crowded with curious passengers. 
This, together with the new Federal Build- 
ing, the Lindy Tower, adds much to the 
attractiveness of the Civic Center. Near- 
by, also, is Olvera Street that retains the 
glamor of the old-time Spanish architec- 
ture and home life. Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt got quite a thrill out of the 
street on her late visit to Los Angeles. 


Choral Unions 


The part that the Lutheran Choral Union 
of Southern California took in the Easter 
Sunrise Service in the Hollywood Bowl 
has received the warmest commendation. 
Mrs. Burdette H. Chapman, general chair- 
man of the Hollywood Bowl Easter Sun- 
rise Service Committee, says of it: “It 
was a heavenly thrill to hear your num- 
bers Easter morning and a pleasure to 
have had you working with us in the for- 
warding of Christ’s Kingdom. Everyone 
speaks so highly of your fine director, the 
Rev. Alvin A. Snesrud. We had telegrams 
and letters from all over our country and 
Canada commending your part in the Sun- 
rise Service. May your summer concert 
in the Hollywood Bowl be an even greater 
success.” 


The International Lutheran Choral Union, 
which will appear in the Hollywood Bowl, 
Sunday night, June 25, will be the largest 
choral group ever to gather in Southern 
California. There will be 2,000 voices, un- 
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der the direction of Dr. F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen, world-famous director of St. Olaf 
Lutheran Choir; assisted by the California 
Junior Symphony Orchestra, and Junior 
Lutheran Choral Union of Southern Cali- 
fornia; sponsored by the Lutheran Choral 
Union of Southern California. 

To be sure: It is all Lutheran, through 
and through. 

When the Synod of California was or- 
ganized in 1891 there were but two con- 
gregations in the Southern Conference, 
the First Church, Los Angeles, C. W. 
Heisler pastor, and the First Church, San 
Diego, E. R. Wagner pastor. Dr. John 
Edward Hoick, synodical historian, clas- 
sifies the pastors of synod into three 
groups: the organizers; those of the next 
fifteen years; those that have come into 
the synod during the past thirty years. Of 
the first group, none remains. Drs. M. H. 
Stine and C. W. Maggart, earliest pas- 
tors after the organizers, are still with us 
in the Southern District. They were both 
present at the Communion Service at the 
opening of synod at Santa Monica, May 2. 
Dr. Hoick is preparing the history of synod, 
to be presented at the fiftieth anniversary 
of its organization, which will be held in 
the First Church, Los Angeles, in 1941. 


Congregations 


Grace Church, Alhambra, the Rev. D. 
Edward Wright pastor, dedicated their 
newly installed organ May 21. The entire 
cost was provided for before the organ 
was purchased. The service of dedication 
included an organ recital by Mr. Albert 
Tufts. The Rev. W. H. Derr took a prom- 
inent part in the service and preached the 
sermon for the day, taking as his theme, 
“The Ministry of Music.” Pastor Derr, the 
guest preacher, says: “Not much noise is 
made, but the work of Grace Church 
moves steadily on. At present not suf- 
ficient room to house Bible school.” 


Trinity Church, Long Beach, Dr. D. J. 
Snyder pastor, announces in the bulletin 
for May 28: “At the last council meeting 
an additional payment of $500 was ordered 
paid on the church debt. This brings our 
debt below $13,000. No church in the 
California Synod can touch our church in 
debt reduction.” 

The earthquake disaster has resulted in 
a_ blessing. 


Trinity Club Reporter is the new pub- 
licity organ of Trinity Church, Pasadena, 
George H. Hillerman, D.D., and Norman 
A. Hass pastors. The Reporter is a real 
go-getter. A colored man, in listening to 
an address by Booker T. Washington, is 
reported to have said: “If a half nigger 
can do that well, what could a whole nig- 
ger do?” And so, if one preacher can ac- 
complish so much, what can two preachers 
do? 


Dr. Harvey S. Lawrence, recently of 
Laramie, Wyo., now retired and living at 
Columbia City, Ind., together with Dr. 
Herbert J. Weaver, were welcome callers 
recently at Sunbeams’ headquarters. To- 
gether we called on Dr. J. M. Francis, re- 
tired and living at Inglewood, a suburb 
of Los Angeles. We recalled former days 
of happy comradeship, and rejoiced to- 
gether that we three are still here, and 
that our lot is cast in sunny California. 
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A new church has recently been organ- 
ized in Los Angeles. It is known as the 
Nonsectarian First Church of the Veterans. 
The promoters say of it: “We are en- 
deavoring to bring to war veterans a house 
of worship where without prejudice, with- 
out intolerance, without bigotry, the vet- 
erans and the people of the nation can 
lift their voices in praise of God.” The 
preacher at the first service declared: 
“The American Legion believes that its 
place in destiny can only be secured 
through the laying aside of denominational- 
ism, narrow, bigoted sectarianism, intoler- 
ance, hatred, and study together as one 
unit to bring this nation to a conscious 
realization of God.” 


GOPHER NOTES 
By the Rev. A. H. G. Gjevre 


Vacation days are here, and with them 
come the closing of church schools and the 
suspension of divine worship in many 


places. This, however, does not hold true’ 


in many Lutheran churches, we hope. For 
if Satan never takes a vacation, why should 
our churches give him greater opportunity 
to do his mischief? From “Wooddale 
Echoes,” edited by Pastor H. J. Motz-kus, 
we cull the following on “Vacation”— 
“Gradually this refreshing season will be 
upon us. The call of the outdoors is ir- 
resistible. But will a Christian forget his 
church? It will be a better Sunday if, in 
spite of vacation, God will have been re- 
membered in sermon and song. ‘Blessed 
are they that hear the word of God, and 
keep it’? should be a sticker on every con- 
gregational windshield this summer. It 
will be a pleasant reminder.” 

And now when many easterners will no 
doubt be journeying across the country to 
the Golden Gate Exposition, and western- 
ers will be going east to the New York 
World’s Fair, would it not be well to ar- 
range one’s route so as to come by way 
of the “Land-O-Lakes”? 

May we introduce our readers to some 
of our parishes? 

Coming up the Mississippi Valley, one 
first strikes Winona among our Gopher 
cities. Here is Lake No. 1 among Minne- 
sota’s ten thousand. Overhead is Sugar 
Loaf Mountain standing guard, and here 
is Faith Church served by Pastor H. D. 
Amundson. 


Going up the river valley we pass beau- 
tiful Lake Pepin, surrounded on both sides 
by majestic forest-clad hills and bluffs. 
Soon one enters the historic city of Red 
Wing with its Barns Bluff, commanding the 
surrounding countryside and giving one a 
splendid view from its summit of “Old 
Man River” for miles and miles below. 
Such scenery is too great for pen to de- 
scribe. 


Here also is St. Paul’s Church, one of 
the oldest in synod, served for the past 
ten years by Pastor E. F. Marker. In this 
same Lutheran Goodhue County are the 
nearby towns of Goodhue and Zumbrota, 
where St. Luke’s and Redeemer churches 
are ministered to by the veteran nimrod, 
the Rev. A. E. Peterson. Goodhue County 
is one of the richest farming counties of 
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the state. Not only is it rich agriculturally, 
but it is rich with Lutherans: a Lutheran 
church is located almost every six miles. 

Just a few miles up the pavement north 
from Zumbrota in the same county is 
Cannon Falls, near Lake Byllesby. Here 
is our First Lutheran Church, served by 
conscientious and persevering Rev. Harlon 
Miller. Then it’s just a 25-minute ride 
on the pavement to Lakeville with St. 
John’s Church, served by the writer, where 
nearby are the tri-lakes, Marion, Crystal, 
and Orchard. 


_ Going north fifty miles are Lindstrom 
and Stacy. Here are lakes and lakes, and 
nearby the beautiful valley of the St. 
Croix, the mecca of thousands of tourists. 
In Lindstrom is Trinity Church and in 
Stacy stands St. John’s, both served by 
the active and genial Rev. Milton A. Haker. 


Still farther north 100 miles at the head 
of the Great Lakes is the Zenith City of 
Duluth with the scholarly Rev. H. E. Rein- 
hardt holding the fort at St. John’s. Across 
the bay in Superior, Wis., is Holy Trinity 
Church with kindly, sympathetic Rev. 
Armin G. Riggle serving his flock. To the 
west and south some 200 miles in the heart 
of the pine woods and the lake country 
are Swanburg and Mildred, now without 
a permanent shepherd, but supplied by a 
seminary student. 


The Twin City Area 


Coming back to the Twin City area, we 
drop off at beautiful White Bear Lake, 
where our St. Andrew’s congregation has 
recently placed their pastor folk, the 
Wengs, in a brand new parsonage, com- 
pletely equipped with stoker, electric 
range, frigidaire and all that the heart de- 
sires. Lest we offend the “big city” breth- 
ren, let us inform our readers that within 
the corporate limits of the twins—Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul—there are a dozen 
or more lakes, some quite extensive in 
size, and twenty U. L. C. A. churches. 


To the west some eighteen miles close 
“by the waters of Minnetonka” stands our 
St. John’s, Mound, now in process of build- 
ing a fine new house of worship, and near 
by is Long Lake, with its Trinity Church, 
both served by the Rev. H. E. Carlson. 
On the way to the Black Hills country in 
South Dakota with its Rushmore Memo- 
rial now soon to be completed, one ought 
to make the trip through Salem and 
Spencer. This fine parish served by Pas- 
tor George Holmquist is a part of the 
Gopher Conference. 

Most people who travel take along a 
road map or two. Would it not be the 
proper thing also for our people to take 
along the latest Year Book of the U. L. 
C. A.? No one need be misinformed as to 
where our churches are located if they 
come prepared with the information given 
in this annual. Twenty cents for a Year 
Book is money well spent. 

The latest edition of the Lutheran World 
Almanac contains a section devoted to “A 
Geographical Congregational and Institu- 
tional Directory of the Lutheran Church 
Bodies in America.” Here at a glance one 
may locate the Lutheran churches of all 
groups in both the United States and 
Canada. This section contains 74 pages in 
the new Lutheran World Almanac. We 
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feel it ought to be revised and issued in 
pamphlet form. It would be a handy 
booklet for travelers to have with them. 


The Rev. Christian T. Breest of St. 
Mark’s, North Saint Paul, and the Rev. 
H. J. Motz-kus of Wooddale, St. Louis 
Park, Minneapolis, were honored in their 
respective communities by preaching the 
baccalaureate sermons at their local high 
schools this season. 


A clerestory window of stained glass, a 
gift of the Louis Schutz family, was ded- 
icated at St. John’s, Washburn Park, 
Minneapolis, on Whitsunday. Pastor Lyle 
C. Burns is the shepherd of this, the oldest 
all-English Lutheran congregation in the 
Synod of the Northwest. 


New seasonal paraments were recently 
given to the chancel of Holy Communion 
Church in Minneapolis. The Rev. E. J. 
Wackernagel is the pastor of this growing 
parish. 


The annual Lutheran Lake Camp, spon- 
sored by our Conference will journey 100 
miles northwest of the Twin Cities to 
Green Lake, near Spicer, Minn. In pre- 
vious years we have met closer to the big 
cities. But Dean Nels Feddersen insists 
there is no place like Spicer. Here, ac- 
cording to Pastor Feddersen, the water is 
so clear that “one can read the date on a 
dime fifty feet below.” So with a faculty 
of six outstanding leaders headed by the 
Rev. Dr. S. White Rhyne, one can expect, 
as the name suggests “spice and every- 
thing nice.” The date of this year’s Lake 
Camp is July 23 to July 30. The Rev. 
W. M. Stuhr is registrar. 


A Lesson in Liturgics 


New paraments had been placed on the 
altar. A new Antependium graced the 
Bible rest on the pulpit. Following the 
announcements, the pastor made what he 
thought were fitting remarks concerning 
the new gifts. Following The Service a 
good old soul approached her pastor at 
the door saying, “Oh, pastor, I am so glad 
that there is at last pandemonium on the 
pulpit.” Which reminds the Gopher, its 
time to whistle. 


TEXAS TIDINGS 
By the Rev. James F. Vorkoper 


AS WE write, it is graduation week in 
the San Antonio area. Schools of every 
description are sending forth their finished 
products into a skeptical world. With an 
upset, fearful condition facing them on 
this twisting globe today, can these young 
people face the future with the same glow 
of idealism that many of us did twenty or 
thirty years ago? Or does hope spring 
eternal in the human breast? The several 
high schools within the city limits sent 
nearly 2,000 young people into the world 
or toward higher education. The suburban 
schools graduated over 350. Several hun- 
dred were graduated from the local col- 
leges, two of which are Roman Catholic 
girls’ schools and one boys’ school directed 
from the Vatican, directly or indirectly. 
The other four-year college is in charge 
of thle followers of John Wesley and 
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operates under the title, the University of 
San Antonio. The Lutherans carefully 
dodged the big town because of a splendid 
donation from the little city of Seguin, 
Texas. Here the Texas Lutheran College, 
under direction of the American Lutheran 
Church, operates a Junior College which is 
soon to become a four-year school. Seguin 
is about thirty miles from San Antonio. 
Another graduation in the vicinity of San 
Antonio occurred May 25 when the United 
States Army granted a “degree” to the 
boys who safely landed their planes after 
a course in flying taken at the famous 
Randolph Field, and the finishing course 
from the advanced army flying school at 
Kelly Field. One hundred sixty-five men 
received their “wings” at a special pro- 
gram. Large building operations are in 
progress at this famous wartime field. Sev- 
eral millions of dollars are being spent to 
bring the field up to modern specifications. 


Pastoral Changes 


Dare we say “swap” in this case? The 
print was hardly dry in our report of the 
Dallas-Houston exchange in which the 
Rev. William J. Hoebel took charge of the 
First United Lutheran Church, Dallas, and 
the Rev. N. H. Kern became pastor of 
Grace Church, Houston, Texas, and all con- 
cerned are very well satisfied. Then the 
synodical mixing bowl began to turn, and 
out of it came two farewell sermons and 
two “first” sermons, preached by the Rev. 
E. Rowoldt, formerly of Wuethrich Hill, 
near Taylor, Texas, and the Rev. George 
Perry, formerly of Miles, Texas. Now the 
Rowoldts receive their mail at Miles and 
the Perrys at Route 3, Taylor, Texas. Prog- 
ress attended both these men in their for- 
mer fields. Gains in membership and im- 
provements in property are reported in 
both cases. May God bless these earnest 
pastors in their new fields of labor. 


The Rev. Robert Flechtner of Cresskill, 
N. J., accepted a call to the Inez-Tivoli 
Parish, near Victoria, and was scheduled to 
arrive with his bride June 1. Congratula- 
tions and welcome to Texas! Having ar- 
rived in Texas in August, we know that 
you will enjoy plenty of sunshine before 
you look (in vain) for snowflakes! But 
the sea breezes blow steadily across this 
long parish, fifty miles from church to 
church, and they will compensate some- 
what for the long drives a pastor must 
take. It is the hope of the writer that this 
inefficient parish may soon be rearranged 
so that a pastor may do more than burn 
gasoline on those beautiful concrete high- 
ways between congregations. With a spirit 
of co-operation developing between the 
American Lutheran Church: and the Texas 
Synod there are fine hopes of making a 
splendid arrangement for the benefit of 
the two synods, and especially the two 
congregations. 


Improvement to Property 


St. Mark’s, Cuero, the Rev. A. A. Hahn 
pastor, is preparing to build a beautiful 
and large church. This second largest con- 
gregation in our synod is really beginning 
to attend church and finds that the church 
that was good enough for father is too 
small for the children’s children. Chairs 
are used at every service. A fine number 
of gifts are being given to aid in worship. 
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REDEEMER 
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REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 
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Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
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Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or Clybourn 
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A Cordial Welcome to All 


275 Lutheran Children | 


Sickly, undernourished and cardiac, in New 
York City, will have their only chance at health 
and happiness in God’s out-of-doors this Sum- 
mer at Camp Wilbur Herrlich, Towners, N. Y. 

—If good friends and Sunday schools will 
help with their gifts. Before taking your own 
vacation send your “fresh-air contribution” to— 


$14.00 one child two weeks. $7.00 one week. 
$1.00 a day. The need is great—mail it today. 
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It might be well to note that at the end of 
the first quarter Cuero led the synod in 
the amount of apportionment sent in to 
the treasurer. If the present pace is kept, 
St. Mark’s will meet her apportionment in 
full. 

Twelve of the thirty congregations of 
synod sent in money on the apportionment 
during the first quarter. Some congrega- 
tions receive their money for benevolence 
from the members in the fall. But monthly 
payments produce the best results for the 
congregation and for the synod. It reflects 
in the local congregation also. Regular 
giving to others aids the local congrega- 
tional budget. 


The words, “chairs in the aisle today,” 
are sweet music for members of Grace 
Church, Houston. The after-Easter slump 
did not materialize and the attendances 
are increasing. The Rev. N. H. Kern has 
been very busy. 


Peace Church, Vernon, the Rev. J. W. 
Kern pastor, reports some splendid and 
almost perfect attendances. On Palm Sun- 
day every family except one was repre- 
sented at the service. Easter attendances 
exceeded the baptized membership of the 
congregation. Improvements above (the 
roof), without (paint and landscaping), 
and within (Sunday school growth and a 
gift to the Gossner Mission) are noted 
from this congregation. 

While we are talking about the Kerns’ 
doings we might as well include President 
Kern’s new Austin congregation and its 
new home. The cornerstone was laid Easter 
afternoon. Dedication will occur the lat- 
ter part of the summer. Many gifts have 
been promised for the new building, such 
as a new organ, windows, lamps, altar 
equipment, and many other articles of 
usefulness. What joy to anticipate the use 
of a new church for worship after having 
worshiped in a number of places for the 
last few years. 


Committees of Texas Synod 


The appointed committees for the gen- 
eral work of the synod are as follows: 
Parish Education Committee: Chairman, 
Donald E. Elder; Sponsor of Men, R. O. 
Flechtner; Sponsor of Women, F. E. 
Eilers; Sponsor of Young People, A. A. 
Hahn; Sponsor of Worship, N. H. Kern; 
Sponsor of Witness, F. W. Kern; Sponsor 
of Stewardship, E. Petersen; Sponsor of 
Education, George E. Perry; editor of Texas 
Lutheran, J. F. Vorkoper; and the pres- 
idents of the Brotherhood, the Women’s 
Missionary Society, and the Luther League. 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 
105 East 22nd St., N. Y. C. 
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The Examining Committee: Pastors Wil- 
liam-J. Hoebel, A. A. Hahn, Erich Petersen, 
W. C. Wolfsdorf. 

Ministerial Pensions: 
Schuetze. 

Ministry and Scholarship: the Rev. J. M. 
Schedler, the Rev. C. J. Deithloff, and 
Mr. C: C. Zirjacks. 

Social Missions: Pastors Paul Bechter 
and R. G. Hartfiel. Foreign Missions: the 
Rev. J. C. A. Pfenninger. 

Minutes: the Rev. E. Rowoldt and the 
Rev. E. J. Hirsch. Credentials: Pastors 


the Rev. R. 


J. E. Kern and O. K. Oelke. Necrology: . 


the Rev. M. Markert. 


NEWS FROM OUR JAPAN 
MISSION 


From THE Japan Lutheran Bulletin, 
edited by Dr. A. J. Stirewalt, the follow- 
ing news in that field is to be found: 

Under the report of the nineteenth an- 
nual Convention of the Japan Lutheran, 
Church by the Rev. J. M. T. Winther we 
read: “The high point of the convention 
is of course the Service of Ordination and 
Holy Communion. At the communion we 
had no less than 124 participants, the 
largest in our history. We had two young 
men ordained, both sons of the Kurume 
congregation.” 


New Recruits Needed 


In the report of the Japan Mission meet- 
ing in Tokyo by Secretary John K. Linn 
we read: 

“The Mission has never ceased to call 
for new recruits. The recent meeting was 
no exception. It was voted that inasmuch 
as the need for ordained missionaries in 
this field to fill long-standing vacancies is 
still very urgent; and inasmuch as within 
the next twelve years four of our senior 
missionaries will be retiring according to 
Board rules; we again urge the Board to 
send an ordained missionary each year for 
as many successive years as possible—at 
least for the next five years. 


With Our Missionaries 


“Voted that we accede to the request 
of the authorities of Tokyo Joshi Daigaku 
(Woman’s Christian College) for the ap- 
pointment of Miss Selma R. Bergner as 
the representative of our Mission on the 
teaching staff of the college; this arrange- 
ment to be effective from the fall of 1939 
for the remainder of her first term on the 
field, and subject to the approval of the 
Board of Foreign Missions and the Board 
of the Women’s Missionary Society.” 


On account of the departure of Miss 
Helene Harder on furlough some readjust- 
ments were made in the responsibility for 
several kindergartens. Miss Helen Shirk 
was appointed to supervise the Hakata 
Kindergarten; Miss Maya Winther the Saga 
Kindergarten; and Miss Martha Akard the 
Cronk Kindergarten at Kumamoto. 


“Tt was voted that we approve the action 
of the Kyushu Gakuin Board in granting 
the Rev. Hajime Inadomi a six months’ 
leave of absence in 1940 in order that he 
may visit America on the invitation of the 
Luther League of the United Danish Lu- 
theran Church of America. 


———-- * 


—————E——— 
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i Six Graduates at Seminary 


Dr. Edward T. Horn, president of the 
Theological Seminary at Tokyo, writes: 

“It will be an encouragement to all in- 
\ terested in our Church in Japan to know 

') that six young men were graduated with 
the regular diploma. This is only the sec- 
ond time in the history of the institution 

| that there has been so large a class. Two 
of these are graduates of our own boys’ 
school at Kumamoto, Kyushu Gakuin... . 
These men have been appointed tem- 
porarily to work in Nagoya, Osaka, and in 
Kyushu. .. . They will come up for ex- 
amination by the church authorities in 
May or June, after which, if satisfactory, 
they will receive definite appointments as 
evangelists. . . . In Japan we require that 
our seminary graduates must do satis- 
factory work as evangelists for two years 
before they may become ordained min- 
isters. 

“Mr. T. Tsuboike, of this year’s class, is 
the son of Mr. T. Tsuboike, for many 
years a member of the Executive Board 
of the Japan Lutheran Church, chairman 
of the Finance Department, and one of 
our most honored layman, who is also a 
well-known lawyer. It is particularly 
gratifying to have sons of such families 
consecrated to the ministry.” 


Boys’ and Girls’ Schools 


Kyushu Gakuin (Boys’ School) has broken 
two all-time records during the early 
months of 1939. At commencement time 
in March 151 graduates received diplomas. 
This is the largest graduating class since 
the school was founded in 1911. In April 
there were 452 applicants to enter the new 
class, eighteen more than the former record 
in 1920. Boys applying for admittance 
came from 140 different primary schools. 
Of the 165 admitted to the new class there 
are boys from ten prefectures, China, 
Manchuko, Korea, Formosa and America. 


At Kywshu Jogakuin (the Janice James 
School for Girls) commencement, fifty- 
seven girls were graduated and are al- 
ready scattered in higher schools, business 
offices, homes, etc. Several of them have 
taken up definite Sunday school and church 
responsibilities. The school year opened 
with a new class of seventy girls, a stu- 
dent body of 340, and a full dormitory. 
Miss Martha B. Akard is principal of this 
splendid school for girls in our mission. 

. She has been in Japan for twenty-five 
years. 

Forty-two ordained men have served in 
our Japan Lutheran Church. Of these 
seven have come as ordained men from 
other denominations. In the Lutheran 
Church itself thirty-five have been or- 
dained. 


DIED IN SERVICE 


Mr. Paul Ridinger Victim of Construction 
Accident 


For two years the men of St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church, Franklin, Ohio, have been 
working at nights constructing educa- 
tional and social rooms under the church. 
The work was nearing completion, the 
conerete block walls were being laid ad- 

joining the church building in the con- 
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struction of a room that is to be used for 
heating and storage purposes. The men 
were hard at work in the eleven-foot hole 
on the evening of June 1 laying up cement 
blocks, when without warning one of the 
walls caved in and pinned underneath it 
Mr. Paul Ridinger, a member of the church. 
He was killed instantly. Mr. Ridinger, 
thirty years old, was one of the most en- 
thusiastic workers on this project. He had 
not missed an evening’s work in the two 
years. In the four years he had been a 
member of the congregation he had not 
missed a service of the Holy Communion, 
and only once can it be remembered that 
he missed a service of the church in those 
years. He was a member of the choir and 
was interested in the work of the Luther 
League. Mr. Ridinger was not married. He 
had lived for some years with his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Edward Wenzel, who is the 
leader of the church men in the con- 
struction of this improvement. 

Funeral services were held from the 
church Sunday afternoon, June 4, with the 
pastor, the Rev. Walden M. Holl, conduct- 
ing the services. The church was thronged 
with people who came to pay their last 
respects to this gentleman who died as 
true a martyr for the Church of Christ 
as any who have been known as saints in 
His Church. The text of the funeral ser- 
mon was from Psalm 95: 7, 8, ‘For he is 
our God and we are the people of his 
pasture and the sheep of his hand. Today 
if ye will hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts.” * Wa.pen M. Hott, Pastor. 


LUTHER LEAGUE CON- 
VENTION 


Convenine for the first time in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., the Luther Leagues of the 
Knoxville Conference gathered at Ascen- 
sion Church for their thirteenth annual 
convention. Approximately 175 Lutheran 
youth, delegates and visitors, joined in the 
history-making meeting which held aloft 
the theme: ‘Twentieth Century Respon- 
sibilities: Peace, Progress, and Prosperity.” 

On Saturday afternoon, after registra- 
tion and assignment of overnight accom- 
modations, the delegates and visitors were 
conducted on a scenic tour of the sur- 
rounding mountains that so closely cloak 
the convention city and to nearby Chick- 
amauga Dam. 

Saturday evening bonds of fellowship 
were tightened as Leaguers leagued to- 
gether in one of the most successful and 
elaborate banquets that Ascension Church 
has ever held. Miss Evelyn Guhne, local 
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president, presided, and Miss Beulah Hipp 
performed the duties of toastmistress. 
Chaplain F. H. Moehlman of Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga., offered the invocation and 
the Rev. R. N. Perry ef Midway, Tenn., 
spoke on the convention theme. Miss 
Gladys Ottinger of Del Rio, 'Tenn., confer- 
ence president, responded to ce) address 
of welcome. 

The devotional and pusiness session of 
the conference was opened Sunday morn- 
ing with Gladys Ottinger presiding. Sev- 
eral drastic changes in the Luther League 
charter were voted upon. Miss Francis V. 
Miller of Shenandoah, Va., Young People’s 
worker of the Synod of Virginia, ad- 
dressed the conference group and in con- 
cluding urged the Leaguers “On to Cali- 
fornia.” 

Salem League, which sent fifty-two rep- 
resentatives 292 miles to the meeting, car- 
ried away the attendance plaque. 


Officers Elected 


President, Helen Hall; vice-president, 
Almeda Starbuck; secretary, Eufaula 
Dixon; treasurer, Charles Cobble; execu- 


tive committee, Gladys Ottinger and 
Evelyn Guhne. 
The convention sermon, “Christ, the 


Guide Unto the Way of Peace, Progress 
and Prosperity,” was preached by the Rev. 
F. E. Dufford of Greeneville, Tenn., based 
on II Corinthians 13: 11. 

A farewell luncheon was served to the 
Leaguers Sunday afternoon by the 
Women’s Auxiliary to close the spirit- 
moving, Christian-building convention. 

James A. Hirp. 


CELIA WAITS 
(Continued from page 13) 


will be turned over in payment for the 
wall paper designs,” offered Captain Crow- 
foot. “And I don’t know any better way 
I could say thank you to the nurse that 
saved my life. I get a kick out of life and 
Td like to live a few years longer any- 
way, but, if I don’t miss my guess, I’d be 
under the sod now if you hadn’t plugged 
in on that call and come hustling down to 
the Cape when it wasn’t your business to 
be responding to a call—and maybe you'd 
better send along a telegram to the Mis- 
sion Board at the same time—you haven’t 
much time to make reservations and get 
your bags packed.” 

Celia struggled to her feet, fumbling 
blindly for the tablet of paper she knew 
lay on the dresser. She could not speak 
because of the sobs that strangled her. 
Then she stooped and kissed the old man 
on the forehead—he might have been her 


grandfather, she thought—it would have, 


been just like her grandfather to have 
done this kindly act. She would always 
be glad that she had obeyed the impulse 
tu respond to the call for a nurse from the 
Cape. And when she was in faraway Africa 
helping to organize a mission hospital she 
would think often of the friend she had 
made for missions in the patient on the 
Cape while she waited. 


“To HAVE what we want is riches, but to 
be able to do without is power.” 
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DEATHS OF DR. H. B. REED 
AND DR. DAUGHERTY 


Dr. H. B. Reed, professor of Old Testa- 
ment in Northwestern Seminary, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., died suddenly at his sum- 
mer home June 15. 


Silas D. Daugherty, D.D., active in the 
missionary work of the Lutheran Church 
for several decades, died at his home in 
Philadelphia, Pa.. Sunday, June 18. He 
has been retired from active service for 
several years but still maintained his in- 
terest in the work in which he was so long 
engaged and as far as was possible his 
contacts with pastors of mission congre- 
gations. 

An appreciation of the life and work of 
these two well-known members of the 
United Lutheran Church in America will 
appear in an early issue of THe LUTHERAN. 


SYNODS 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Manitoba 
and Other Provinces will hold its thirty-first 
convention July 1-6 in the Lutheran College 
and Seminary at Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 
Opening service, 10.30 A. M., Sunday, July 2. 
The Rev. Dr. F. H. Knubel will deliver the 
sermon. G. A. Heimann, Sec. 


The Mississippi Synod will convene in Grace 
Church, Laurel, Miss., the Rev. J. A. Sanders 
pastor, July 11-13. Opening Service with Holy 
Communion, Dr. H. Brent Schaeffer bringing 
the message, July 11, 8.00 P. M. 

Emory P. Heidt, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty- -second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Mississippi 
Synod will meet July 11-13, in Grace Church, 
Laurel, Miss., the Rev. John Sanders pastor. 

Mrs. O. M. Morgan, Sec. 


The fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Nebraska 
Synod will be held in conjunction with Mid- 
land Assembly, at Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebr.., July 31 to August 4. Miss Helene Harder 
of Japan and Miss Metta Blair of India will 
probably be with us. Mrs. L. A. Hornburg, 

Publicity Chairman. 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Virginia 
Synod will be held in the St. James Parish, 
Greenville, Tenn., the Rev. F. E. Dufford pas- 
tor, July 18-20. Esther Frye, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. Savilla Loechel Boyer 


During the recent convention of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, Pastor Elbert E. Oney received 
word that his mother, widow of the Rev. 
W. B. Oney, had been taken in death at her 
home in Virginia. Within a fortnight, Mrs. 
Oney’s mother, Mrs. Savitla Loechel Boyer, 
who lived with Pastor and Mrs. Oney in the 
parsonage of Grace Church, Troy Hill, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was also called to be with the 
Lord. The double loss, heavy as it is and stir- 
ring the hearts of many with deep sympathy, 
me being met with Christian faith and con- 

ence. 


Mrs. Boyer, capable in body and mind up 
to the end, died June 6, 1939, at the age of 
eighty-seven years, three months, and four 
days, having been born in Salisbury, Pa., March 
2, 1852. She was confirmed in the Lutheran 
faith December 25, 1869, and on March 13, 
1873, was joined in marriage with Lloyd C. 
Boyer of Salisbury, a leading figure in the life 
of the community. Five children were born to 
the union, of whom two survive their parents. 
Widowed many years ago, Mrs. Boyer had 
lived since then with her daughter and son- 
in-law. By her unusual skill as a needlewoman 
she contributed generously to the building of 
three churches and five parsonages. Even more, 
by her Christian character and love for young 
and old alike, she exercised a most helpful 
Christian influence upon all who knew her in 
each successive parish. Surviving Mrs. Bover 
are two daughters, Mrs. C. E. Dickey of Pitts- 
burgh, and Mrs. E. Oney; eight grandchil- 
dren, and four great-grandchildren. 


oo 
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Thursday evening, June 8, President Henry 
H. Bagger, D.D., of the Pittsburgh Synod con- 
ducted a service in Grace Church, Troy Hill, 
Pittsburgh, and the next day the body was 
taken to Salisbury, where Pastor Samuel D. 
Sigler held a brief service in St. John’s Lu- 
theran Church. Interment was then made in 
the Salisbury Cemetery. Henry H. Bagger. 


J. Warren Hunter 


a_devoted member of Mt. Lebanon Church, 
Mt. Lebanon, Pa., died at his home May 21, 
after a brief illness. Less than a week before 
his death he had been cautioned by his phy- 
sician to remain home from his law office in 
order to take a complete rest. Death came 
suddenly Sunday evening, May 21, as his wife 
and a neighbor were preparing him for his 
night’s rest. 

Mr. Hunter was born in the old section of 
Pittsburgh known as Birmingham, and attended 
the schools there. After graduation from Cen- 
tral High School, he entered the Law School 
of the University of Michigan. He graduated 
at an early age and upon his return to Pitts- 
burgh was made a member of the Alleghany 
County Bar Association, of which he remained 
a member during his forty-six years in the 
practice of law. 

Mr. Hunter was a member of old Grace Lu- 
theran Church in the South Side section of 
Pittsburgh until the congregation disbanded 
and surrendered its buildings to the Pittsburgh 
Inner Mission Society as a home for friendless 
men. He was intensely interested in the work 
of the entire Church, following its growth and 
progress with keen interest, and serving in 
various capacities. 

His particular interest in church extension 
drew him into active service in the Lutheran 
Church Extension Society of Alleghany County, 
of whose Board of Directors he was a member 
for many years. For some time he had been a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Old 
People’s Home in Zelienople. He held both posi- 
tions at the time of his death. 

In 1929 he became a member of Mt. Lebanon 
Church and directed, to a considerable extent, 
his energies and experience to the building up 
in this mission of an interest in the benevolent 
work of the Lutheran Church. 

Mr. Hunter is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Ada Roth Hunter; a son, Attorney David A. 
Hunter; and a daughter, Christine. Funeral 
services were held at his home May 23 by his 
pastor, the Rev. Peter Brath, after which burial 
was made in Alleghany Memorial Park. 

Peter Brath. 


The Rev. George A. B. Knoblauch 


was born May 28, 1867, in Cottbus, Germany. 
He was baptized, instructed in the Christian 
truth according to the conception of the Lu- 
theran Church, and in due time was confirmed. 
He attended high school and college at Cottbus 
and Seehausen, and after graduation matric- 
ulated at the universities in Leipzig and Berlin 
for the study of theology. He came to America 
in 1896, and through the Gossner Mission of 
Berlin came in contact with the Joint Synod 
of Ohio. 

His first call came from St. John’s Church, 
Salem, Ohio, and there on November 15, 1896, 
he was ordained to the holy ministry, installed 
as pastor of the congregation and united in 
marriage to Miss Martha Lucas of Cottbus, Ger- 
many. Serving in the home mission field of 
his synod up to 1916, he was instrumental in 
the erection of churches in Salem, Arlington, 
and other places. He served congregations in 
the states of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Wis- 
consin and Illinois during the thirty-five years 
of his ministry. His last charge was at Berwyn, 
Ill., where in 1931 failing health forced him to 
resign and to retire from the active ministry. 

In 1920 he became a member of the Wart- 
burg Synod, having received a call from St. 
Peter’s congregation, Wine Hill, Ill. Since 
his retirement he has made his home in Lodi, 
Wis., where he helped in the Sunday school, 
preached for the late Pastor Jacobson and, after 
the sudden death of the latter at Easter time 
1938, confirmed the class of young people of 
that year. 

His vitality slowly ebbed away. He was a 
great sufferer but was bearing his cross with 
Christian fortitude, trusting in Jesus and find- 
ing comfort and strength in His presence. Death 
came as a relief and he fell peacefully asleep 
May 25, 1939. 

Pastor Knoblauch was a consistent Christian, 
a good and loving husband, father and grand- 
father, a valued member of his community, en- 
joying the confidence and esteem of his neigh- 
bors and friends. 

He leaves to mourn his death his widow, one 
daughter, one son, three grandchildren and a 
brother in Germany. 

Burial took place at Lodi, Wis., May 28, with 
George Schulz, D.D., of Racine, Wis., officiating, 
and the Rev. E. Amend of Belmont, Wis., as- 
sisting. Arthur M. Neumann, Sec. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. HARRIET S. LEDERER 


June 2, 1939, after a brief illness, there passed 
to the Church Triumphant one of the best 
friends of Salem Hebrew Lutheran Mission, 
Baltimore, Md., Harriet S. Lederer. She was 
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NEWBERRY COLLEGE - 


Newberry, South Carolina 


Owned and controlled by the South Carolina, Georgia-Alabama and Florida Synods of 
The United Lutheran Church in America. 


Fully accredited four-year Liberal 


Arts College. 

A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

Preparation for Medicine, Law, 
Theology, Engineering, etc. 

Well-rounded program of student 
activities. 

Personal attention to the individual 
student. 

Located in “the iodine center of the 
nation” and the healthful Pied- 
mont section of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses. 
For catalog write 
James C. Kinard, President 


the daughter of Oliver F. Lantz, whose long 
life had been spent in various church activ- 
ities. Her late husband, Louis J. Lederer, had 
been interested in the Lord’s work from early 
manhood. Mrs. Lederer was intelligently in- 
formed of the work of the Kingdom. She was 
by nature kind and considerate. Broad in her 
sympathies, she delighted to do good to all, 
for she was good. Although richly blessed with 
this world’s goods, she was not given to dis- 
play nor ostentation. She was plain and simple 
in her tastes. The poorest was comfortable in 
her presence. Regarding her wealth as a trust, 
she did much good with what she had. She 
obeyed the injunction of scripture, ‘‘Let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” 

Her interest in Salem Hebrew Lutheran Mis- 
sion was awakened several years ago. In 1936 
she set aside a sum to make possible the trans- 
lation of the New Testament into Yiddish. In 
this she displayed rare judgment and wisdom. 
She made possible a work sorely needed. She 
has thus established a memorial for herself and 
her husband that will endure long after all 
who knew them in the flesh shall have passed 
away. Many who come to know the Messiah 
through these scriptures will call her blessed. 

This mission, whose usefulness and service 
have been so greatly increased by her bene- 
factions during her life; and which has been 
generously remembered in her will, expresses 
its gratitude and thanks to our heavenly Father 
for the life and character of this His child. 
Her memory will be long cherished. ; 

At a_meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Board of Trustees June 13, 1939, it was 
voted that this tribute be spread upon the 
minutes of the Mission and that a copy of the 
same be published in Tue Lurueran and The 
Hebrew Lutheran. Charles J. Hines, Sec. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Mr. David Ott 


Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God in His 
infinite wisdom and mercy to call unto Him- 
self, March 18, 1939, the soul of Mr. David Ott, 
our beloved friend and co-worker, and where- 
as, he has been a member of Trinity Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Johnstown, Pa., 
and has served long and faithfully as_a mem- 
ber of council, as a member of the Board of 
Trustees, treasurer of the Bible school and for 
many years as a director of Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, therefore be it resolved: ; 

That we bow before the good and gracious 
will of our heavenly Father, giving thanks for 
his untiring effort in serving his Lord and his 
church, and that we express our sense of great 
loss in his earthly departure, and 

That we extend our sincere Christian sym- 
pathy to his bereaved wife, praying that the 
Lord sustain her in her personal loss, and 

That a copy of these resolutions be presented 
to the bereaved wife; that a copy be recorded 
in the minutes of the council, and that a copy 
be sent to THe Lururran for publication. 

Tue Councit or TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH, 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Coleman, D.D., Frederick L., from care of 
W. M. Shoop, Hummelstown, Pa., to 2900 
Woodlawn Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Dunlap, Ph.D., C. R., from 412 Douglass St., 
Cairo, Ill., to Leesburg, Ind. 

Hartig, D.D., Thomas, from 483 Victor St., 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada, to 593 Sherburn St., 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 

Hunt, Charles L., from 222 First St., Butler, 
Pa., to 225 First St., Butler, Pa. 

Kellow, Norman B., from 328 S. Duke St., 
York, Pa. “to R. F. D. 1, York, Pa. 

Ott, D.D., J. W., from Mayflower Hotel, Jack- 
sonville Fla., to 519 S. Ridgewood Ave., Day- 
tona Beach, Fla. 

Schaeffer, Luther N., from P. O. Box 221, Stony 
Creek Mills, Pa., to P. O. Box 1. Oley, Pa. 

Schnake, Albert, from 117 N. Yale Ave., Villa 
por ie to 418 S. Wisconsin Ave., Villa 
ark, 


THE HAHNEMANN 
MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


A non-sectarian Institution. (Capacity 720 
beds) with exceptional clinical and theoret- 
ical advantages. Offers a three-year course 
in the Art of Nursing. 

Minimum Educational requirements: 16 
units College preparatory course. 

Approximate cost, $200.00. (Covers regis- 
tration, tuition, laboratory fees, uniforms 
and text books. 

Full maintenance provided. 

Classes admitted in February and Sep- 
tember. 

Graduates eligible for registration in Penn- 
sylvania and other states. 

Address correspondence to: 

MAUDE E. CALHOUN LYLE, R.N., B.S. 

Director of School and Nursing Service 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 
For information and catalog address 


L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


Founded on strong religious prin- 
ciples; OCEAN CITY has been 
the favorite summer home of 
substantial American families for 
generations . . . offers a conser- 
vative Sabbath—churches of all 
denominations . . . absolute re- 
striction against the sale of in- 
toxicants . . . beach and Board- 
walk entertainment — modern 
hotels and summer homes—in a 
healthful sea-cooled climate. 


NEWSERSEY 


a AMERICAS SHEATE ST FAMILY BEGORT 


# For New Pictorial Literature, write 
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PARISH EDUCATION MONTH | 


Why, that’s way off! That’s September! 
YES, BUT NOW IS THE TIME TO PREPARE FOR IT 


The Parish and Church School Board Office is busy as bees, sorting, folding, packing, mailing—in preparation 
for that month. 


And here come some more of those excellent 


INEXPENSIVE LEAFLETS 


They are, indeed, attractive tracts for distribution by mail, to be put in tract racks, or to be used as you and 
your pastor see fit. They are suitable for use generally and at any time of the year. 


NEW LEAFLETS FOR 1939 


TIME—Reveals the import- 
ance of the stewardship of 
time for religious pur- 
poses and for the accom- 
plishment of more in this 
world with less effort and 
more joy. 
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“1 BELIEVE” —Sets forth 
fundamental Christian 


truth and shows how true TIME 
faith finds expression in 
Christian living. 
PUBLISHED 


A TABLE AND A TOILER — Encour- 
ages the partaking of the Lord’s Sup- 
per and notes some of its sources of 
spiritual renewal. 


THE ONE-INCH BOOK SHELF—Em- 
phasizes the value of the Bible and 
points out the right way to read and 
study it. 


TEACH US TO PRAY—Points out the 
power of example and the means 
ready at hand for parents and lead- 
ers of children in teaching children 
to pray. 


TEACH US TO PRAY 


SOUL FILM—Indicates the 
necessity of early spiritual ~ 
training, and the way in 
which parents and others 
in the home ean lead to 
Christian development of 
little children. 


WINDS—Shows the value of 
knowing the Scriptures 


Soul Film and of building life on its 
, teachings rather than on 
passing theories. 
[eel aoe 
PREVIOUSLY 


I WAS GLAD-—States the grounds of 
gladness there are in regular and 
faithful church attendance. 


POWER—Deals with prayer and is in- 
tended to aid in developing the prayer 
life of teachers, officers, general work- 
ers and church members generally. 


GO TO THE ANT —Stresses the need 
of co-operation and its value as the 
key to the problem of furnishing 
well-rounded, full-orbed education for 
the total constituency of the congre- » 
gation. 


THESE FOUR-PAGE LEAFLETS 


are attractively printed on good quality paper stock in legible type and with an arresting cover illustration in each instance. 
A different ink and paper color combination is used for each leaflet. The size is convenient for mailing, display in a tract 
rack, or insertion in pocket. 


Size, 4 pages, 3% x 6 inches, Price, 45 cents a hundred. 


ORDER NOW 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


